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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





| 
Subsidies out of hand . . . bigger | 
and better pensions... purge trou- | 
bles increase .. . war threats. | 








HE subsidy system upon which the New 
Deal rests is getting farther and farther 
out of hand. 

Old people, increasingly aware of their poli- 
tical power, are out to increase the “take” that 
goes to them. The thirty - dollars - every - 
Thursday idea is not to be easily laughed off. 

Farmers are on the warpath for outright 
fixing of prices for their products at a huge 
cost to city consumers. 

First subsidies for dumping surplus farm 
products on foreign markets now are being 
paid. This costly idea can catch hold. like 
wildfire. Subsidized exports will lead to irre- 
sistible demand for subsidized distribution of 
farm and industrial products among the un- 
employed and under-privileged at home. 

A future run-away budget situation is close- 
ly linked with present trends. 

President Roosevelt is likely to find him- 
self caught in the middle. 

The President is deliberately driving con- 
servative members of Congress away from 
him. 

His determination is to build a controlling 
bloc of disciplined “liberals”. 

But part of this bloc already is pulling 
away in search of subsidy panaceas—bigger 
and better pensions, price-fixing, more money 
tinkering, dumping at home and abroad. 

The White House—in the middle—can be- 
come a Jonesome piace. 

* . 

Bigger and better old-age pensions are to 
become the dominating subsidy demand. 

The California idea of thirty-dollars-every- 
Thursday for all unemployed over fifty is just 
a symptom. Odds now favor acceptance of 
that idea by California voters. One week’s 
trial could see that particular idea blow up. 
Scrip quickly would drive good currency to 
cover; run into circulation difficulties, 

More attention later will be centered on a 
plan, now in Congress, to levy a two per cent 
gross income tax to provide revenue to pay 
pensions to all persons over sixty, regardless 
of need. Strong-arm methods may be needed 
to keep this plan from a vote. 

Existing old-age pension and old-age insur- 
ance plans only whet the appetite of the aged. 
The old-age bloc is coming to dwarf the vet- 
erans bloc and farm bloc in voting power. 

Presidential purge tactics spell added trou- 
ble for the White House when Congress re- 
turns. 

Powerful chairmanships of leading Senate 
and House committees will continue to rest 
in the hands of Congressmen who either have 
survived the purge or who are on future purge 
lists. 

The result will be an added tendency to- 
ward an impasse; more pulling and hauling, 
less action. 

To keep alive the reform urge, the National 
Economic Committee will open up the inner 
workings of the nation’s economic system to 
public gaze. 

President Roosevelt counts on this display 
to take the Congressional mind off bigger sub- 
sidies and center it on reform. 

War in Europe still is definitely less than 
a fifty-fifty chance this year. 

Only desperation will force Hitler to order 
his army into Czechoslovakia. The prospect 
of important concessions pointing toward 
autonomy for the Sudeten Germans should 
satisfy for the time being. Assurance that 
friendly troops control the Sudetic mountains 
would remove a vital threat to the German 
flank and permit penetration eastward. 

War now would find Germany sadly lacking 
ing in essential materials, faced with almost 
certain defeat. 

Peace still can be had at a price. The price 
is very likely to be exacted from the Czechs. 
+ % 

An end to war scares sometime in October 
would permit this country to put its mind 
again on domestic affairs. 

Pent-up demands that spell a measure of 
recovery would then be released. 

Business improvement is continuing to fol- 
low the expected course. 
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(SILVER PURCNASE ACT EFFECTIV 


1,131,100,000 
OUNCES — 


Treasurys Four Years of Silver Buying; 
Billion Dollars Spent—Goal Unrealized. _ 


MHE United States Treasury now holds the * United States and China and the United States * are receiving a Government subsidy of at least 


largest hoard of silver that the world has 
ever known. 

In four years this Government has paid out 
nearly one billion dollars to build up that hoard. 
With its billion the Government has acquired 
nearly one and three-quarter billion ounces of 
silver, to be added to the nearly seven hundred 
million ounces previously held. 

The result, as the pictogram above shows, is 
a Government-owned silver supply of nearly 
two and one-half billion ounces, 

This huge amount of silver is being buried 
right now in a large vault recently completed at 
West Point, New York. The vault is 252 feet 
long, 166 feet wide and 22 feet high, and it will 
be filled with the precious metal. 

A large part of this country’s gold hoard of 
hundred and seventy million 
ounces already is underground 
vault at Fort Knox, Kentucky. The smaller 
amount of gold is worth more than thirteen bil- 


more than three 
buried in an 


lion dollars. 

But it is silver, rather than gold, that is of- 
fering today’s storage problem. 

To store slightly more than one-half of the 
nation’s silver supply in the vault hidden in the 
hills of New York State, twenty-five trucks are 
operating five days a week for ten months to 
transport the metal fifty miles. Each truck 
will carry 350 bars of silver, each of which 


weighs 72 pounds. 


THE PROGRAM; ITS RESULT 

These vast quantities of silver have been ac- 
quired and are being acquired by the Treasury, 
acting on orders of Congress. 

Congress, in the Silver Purchase Act of June, 
1934, instructed the Treasury to buy that metal 
until (1) the price reached $1.29 an ounce, or, 
(2) this nation’s silver holdings should have a 
value as money equal to one-fourth of the total 
monetary value of combined gold and _ silver 
holdings. 

That meant that, unless the price did rise to 
$1.29 an ounce, eventually the Treasury would 
be expected to hold a dollar’s worth of silver for 
each three dollars’ worth of gold. 

Claims were advanced to prove that purchase 
of silver would enable the four hundred million 
Chinese and the three hundred million people 
in India to exchange their metal for American 
wheat and cotton and automobiles and other 
products, thereby stimulating a vast trade that 
would automatically spell prosperity. 

Actually, buying of silver by the United 
States Treasury pushed the world price higher 
and forced such deflation in China that the Chi- 
nese government was forced to cut its currency 
loose from its silver base and establish a man- 
instead. Trade between the 


aged currency 


1,974,000,000 


and India tended to contract rather than to ex- 
pand. 

Still the buying of silver by the United States 
Treasury has gone steadily ahead under the 
mandate from Congress. 

The pictogram shows how year by year the 
quantity of this metal held by the Govern- 
ment has risen, until now the amount on hand 
is nearly two and one-half billion ounces. This 
represents about 75,000 tons. 


WORLD PRICE STILL LOW 


After buying all this the Treasury 
finds that today the goal set by Congress is far 
from being realized. 


silver, 


Instead of selling for $1.29 an ounce, silver 
on the world markets is selling for forty-three 
cents an ounce, and that price is largely main- 
tained by the purchases of this Government. 
American producers of new silver are receiving 
64 2-3 cents an ounce. This means that they 
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21 2-3 cents an ounce. 

And instead of having on hand enough sil- 
ver to establish a monetary value equal to one- 
third of the monetary value of this country’s 
gold supply, there remains a gap of nearly one war scares and the U.S... . how the 
billion ounces, with that gap tending to widen national income is divided. 
as more and more gold flows to the United | | 
States. 

In other words, after buying nearly one and 
three-quarter billion ounces of silver, the Treas- 
ury still must buy another billion ounces to fin- 
ish the job Congress set. As quantities of gold 
pile up, the amount of silver that will have to 
be purchased automatically increases. 

The purchase of this silver can have impor- 
tant meaning at home and abroad. 

Every ounce of silver bought by the Treas- 
ury can be coined on the basis of $1.29 to the 
ounce. The Treasury now has on hand nearly 
a billion ounces of silver bought at an average 
price of slightly more than fifty cents an ounce. 
By coining that silver, the Government could 
realize a profit—technically known as seignor- 
age—amounting to more than six hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 

The Government already has coined enough 
of its silver to realize an unspent profit of more 
than six hundred and forty million dollars. 

But then there is the chance of huge addi- 
tional profit as well. 

This is due to the fact that, under existing 
law, President Roosevelt holds the power to re- 
value silver in the same way that he revalued 
gold. By exercising that power he could order 
that hereafter each ounce of silver would be 
worth $2.19 as money, instead of $1.29. 


PROFIT IN REVALUATION 

A reduction of that kind would reduce the 
silver content of the silver dollar to the same 
extent that the gold content of the dollar was 
reduced. This revaluation, on the basis of ex- 
isting stocks of silver, would yield a profit of 
more than two billion dollars. 

The President has let it be known that he does 
not now intend to use the revaluation power in 
the case of silver. 

If he did, then silver that can be bought on 
the world market for forty-three cents an ounce 
would have a value of $2.19 as American 
money. 

Even at forty-three cents an ounce Ameri- 
can purchases of silver are providing a market 
for large quantities of Chinese silver, enabling 
the Government of China to obtain some dol- 
lars with which to buy war equipment. These 
purchases, also, are providing an outlet for 
Mexican silver, thereby aiding the Mexican 
government. 


Old-age pensions and politics 
... @ labor lesson from England... 








HE most important news continues to be 

political. 

President Roosevelt Sept. 2 added this 
statement to his comment on the political 
campaigns: “If there is a good liberal run- 
ning on the Republican ticket, I will not have 
the slightest objection to his election. The 
good of the country rises above party.” 

Out of the California primaries developed 
in sharper outline a prospect of growing de- 
nands on governmental treasuries for old- 
age pensions. Sheridan Downey, champion 
of the movement to provide a $30 pension 
“every Thursday” for all non-working per- 
sons more than 50 years old, defeated Senator 
McAdoo in his campaign for renomination 
by more than 100,000 votes. 

Out of the South Carolina primaries came 
a set-back for the President in his drive to 
purge the Democratic party of candidates who 
have opposed his policies. Senator Ellison D. 
Smith won a sizeable victory over Governor 
Olin D. Johnston, Mr. Roosevelt’s choice. 

Meanwhile, the spotlight of political acti- 
vity shifted to Maryland and Georgia, two 
other States in which the President has been 
even more outspoken in support of the candi- 
dates he favors, 


LABOR PATTERN FOR FUTURE 

What may prove a pattern for future 
amendments to our labor laws also was part 
of the week’s news. Disclosed to the public 
was the report of the President’s special com- 
mission on labor relations in Fngland. 

The evolutionary development of Briti; 
labor law and labor relations procedure wi 
stressed. Mr. Roosevelt pointed out that tl 
cooperative attitude of parties to labor co! 
troversies in England is shown in the repo: 
to be the principal factor in England's satis 
factory relations and expressed hope tha 
Americans can learn to cooperate equally wel 

Other developments on the labor front in 
cluded National Labor Relations Board Chair- 
man Madden’s radio address in which he 
made it clear that the Board does not intend to 
modify its course to meet criticism recently 
directed toward it, and the stalemate of efforts 
to mediate the dispute between railroads and 





(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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—Harris & Ewing 


MR. MORGENTHAU AND GOLD 


Back from a vacation in France and Switzer- 

land, Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau gets 

posted for a conference with the Chief Executive, 

during which time the problem of the huge gold 

flow to this country probably came in for serious 
consideration. 
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Wecsqrana * 
The War Scares 
And the Dollar 





The American dollar again 
surges into the lead of world cur- 
rencies. . . Foreign currencies slip. 


A sign of trouble to world trade. 








AR scares once again are found to be adding 
to the uncertainties that confront the Amer- 
ican dollar. 

The dollar finds itself in great demand, not 
only at home but abroad. So strong is the urge 
on the part of people with money to turn their 
pounds and francs and some other foreign cur- 
rencies into dollars that the dollar is increas- 
ingly expensive in terms of ether money. 

At one time this year more than five American 
dollars were required to buy one British pound 
and one American dollar would buy only about 
fifteen French francs. 

On recent days a British pound could be bought 
for $4.85 and one dollar would buy more than 39 
French francs. In terms of the dollar, the Brit- 
ish currency had become cheaper than it was in 
the days when the gold standard ruled over the 
world’s important currencies. 


CAUSE OF FLUCTUATIONS 


The shake-up occurring in the relationship be- 
tween different currencies is found by this Gov- 
ernment to be due to several causes and to lead 
to many problems that may grow increasingly 
important. 

One chief cause for the increase in the value 
of the dollar expressed in terms of other cur- 
rencies is the continued excess of American ex- 
ports over imports. This country, through much 
of the present year, has been selling abroad 
about $100,000,000 more each month than it has 
been buying abroad. The result is that foreign 
purchasers are finding it necessary to sell pounds 
and frances and guilders and other currencies to 
buy dollars with which to make payment. The 
pressure to sell other currencies and to buy dol- 
lars tends to depress those currencies and to in- 
crease the value of the dollar. 

Then a second principal cause for the in- 
@reased value of the dollar grows out of the fear 
abroad that war will come. People with money 
see in the American dollar a haven from trouble 
The fact that their governments might quickly 
confiscate the holdings that they are building 
up in this country does not discourage foreigners 
from turning their own money into dollars. 

Problems growing out of this situation are be- 
coming apparent to the White House and to the 
Treasury. 

Gold again is flowing into the United States 
in heavy volume. This gold only adds to a hoard 
that already is above 13 billion dollars in size— 
several times as large as that needed to back up 
outstanding currency. 

Incoming gold, in turn, is flowing into Ameri- 
can banks to add to reserves that now are nearly 
three billion dollars larger than necessary to 
back up the deposits in those banks. This raises 
a question of whether the Treasury should once 
again start to borrow money to sterilize incoming 
gold so that bank reserves would be. less inflated. 


CHECK ON U. S. EXPORTS 


At the same time the higher priced dollar au- 
tomatically makes it more difficult for foreign 
buyers to purchase American commodities. The 
British are able to buy fewer American automo- 
biles or a smaller amount of American wheat 
with pounds worth only $4.85 than they could 
buy when the pound was worth more than $5. 
The same is true in the case of the French and 
Dutch and Belgians and others. 

Out of that situation grows pressure to curd 
exports and to increase imports, since dollars 
will buy more of foreign products. 

But at the moment this Government is trying 
to stimulate the export of farm products, of 
which there is an extremely large surplus. Actu- 
ally, a lower priced foreign currency — which 
means a higher priced dollar—serves as a tariff 
increase against American goods in foreign 
markets. This, in turn, means that tariff ad- 
justments arrived at through reciprocal trade 
agreements may quickly be nullified. 

Traditionally, too, a higher priced dollar in- 
creases the demand in Congress for money tink- 
ering to provide a cheaper dollar. 
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Washing tonWwhispers, 
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. War and Neutrality—'Purge” in '40?—Two Texans— 
A Cotton Subsidy Demand—Timing of Treaty 


A decision has been reached that 
the American Neutrality Act 
would be allowed} to go into ef- 
fect automatically in the event 
of an undeclared war in Europe. 
Cash and carry clauses of that 
law would result in indirect aid 
to democracies at war because of 
their control of the seas and the 
resulting access to this market. 
The democracies also have funds 
on deposit in this country for 
any quick purchases necessary. 


x *« 


Democratic Senators who survive 
the present “purge” of those 
classed by the White House as 
unfriendly, are going to find 
patronage even more scarce from 
now on. President Roosevelt is 
undertaking a thorough party re- 
building job. Some anti-New 
Dealers, not up for re-election 
this year, already are building 
their fences in expectation of an 
attempt to “purge” them in the 
1940 primaries. 


xt 


A large proportion of the Jow- 
cost housing projects for which 
Government funds are being 
earmarked with much attendant 
publicity actually are only in the 
preliminary talk stage. Doubt 
is being expressed that construc- 
tion ever will begin on some. 


xk 
Expert inspection of cotton held 
as security for Government loans 


is to be undertaken as a result 
of reports of irregularities in 


7 








classifying some of the staple 
put up by the borrowers, 


x* * * 


The Capitol hears that teamwork 
is going on between Vice Presi- 


+ 


the Administration. The saying 
there is that the “issue of the 
future” will be over New Deal 
fundamentals, not the old Demo- 
cratic vs. Republican argument. 


, x * * 
dent Garner and his fellow-Tex- 
an, Representative Dies, in the President Roosevelt did _ the 


investigation of un-American 
activities, being conducted by a 
House committee. The commit- 
tee, headed by Mr. Dies, has de- 
voted much time to testimony 
about alleged Communist influ- 


ence in Washington. , 


x** * 


Announcement of the conclu- 
sion of reciprocal trading nego- 
tiations with Great Britain may 
be timed to impress European 
dictatorships. Unsettled condi- 
tions abroad are said to be mak- 
ing for speedy adjustment of the 
remaining treaty questions. 


x* «ek 


Cotton Belt Senators are getting 
set now to demand that the Gov- 
ernment subsidize the export of 
cotton as it now is subsidizing 
the export of wheat. This means 
letting foreign buyers obtain 
American products more cheaply 
than American buyers with the 
Government giving the foreign- 
ers aid. 


x * rk 


The attention being given the 
New Deal “purge” in the press 
as compared with the amount of 
space Republicans are receiving 
is a cause for satisfaction within 





talking during the long session 
with James A. Farley. The 
President, through the appoin- 
tive power, is being found to hold 
the whip hand in party affairs. 
The report is that this fact ex- 
plains the White House state- 
ment that complete agreement 
exists between the President and 
the Democratic chairman, 


x * * 


Opponents of the Administra- 
tion’s Government reorganization 
bill are wondering whether Sena- 
tor Byrnes, of South Carolina, 
will have charge of it again in 
the new Congress. They say 
the White House did not like the 
Senator’s attitude in the South 
Carolina primary and will not 


forget it. 
xk & 


The Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion is far from sighting a date 
for fixing its revised price sched- 
ules. An official observes pri- 
vately that the “complications 
increase with progress.” 
x kk * 

Friends of Professor Felix 
Frankfurter, of Harvard, report 
satisfaction with the public re- 
action to suggestions that he be 


+ 





Supreme Court. Letters for and 
* against him continue to reach the 
White House. The President is 
not expecced to act until after 
the elections. 
x * * 


The so-called “Monopoly Com- 
mittee” does not like that name. 
The forthcoming investigation 
will go into the whole national 
economy, and members of the 
committee would like to see a 
more appropriate headline word 
coined to describe its work. 
* & @ 


The name of Senator Fred H. 
Brown is being mentioned for 
appointment to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, in the event 
he is not re-elected in New 
Hampshire. The Senator, a close 
student of power questions, is a 
member of the Congressional 
committee investigating TVA. 
x ke 


The possibility of an increase in 
the Government's air mai] sub- 
sidies appears to be growing in 
the light of the balance sheets of 
some air transport lines. The 
Civil Aeronautics Authority is 
making ready to study the ques- 


tion. 
x kk 


Friends of candidates in primary 
elections favored by the Admin- 
istration have found of late that 
favors come more easily from 
Washington than heretofore. 
Government nowadays has im- 
portant favors to bestow, and to 
withhold. 





appointed to the vacancy on the 
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VISIT OR “INVASION’?. . . PRIMARY PROPHESY 


... AND A BOW TO "LIBERAL" REPUBLICANS .. ; 


Peng many another hard-working American, 

President Roosevelt accepted an invitation 
to visit friends at the seashore over Labor Day. 
Only this visit was different. 

The President did not accept an invitation to 
go to any old shore, merely to benefit from an 
ocean breeze. Rather, he accepted an invita- 
tion to go to the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
where he might generate a political breeze cal- 
culated to blow Millard Tydings out of the Sen- 
ate and help to waft Davy John Lewis in, 


Mr. Tydings was quick 


MERELY A FRIENDLY to try to make political 
capital of the Presidential 


“POLITICAL” VISIT visit, however. The Sen- 


ator’s campaign managers inserted an advertise- 
ment in 80 Maryland weekly papers, and that ad- 
vertisement was one of the first things which 
came to the President's attention after he had 
returned to Washington from Hyde Park early 
in the week. 

The headline of the advertisement read: 


CITIZENS OF MARYLAND 
DEFEND YOUR STATE 
AGAINST FEDERAL 
INVASION 


At first glance, Mr. Roosevelt was amused, he 
related later. Then he was saddened to think 
that anyone could put out such an hysterical 
statement. And finally he settled down to the 
Business of State without permitting the call- 
to-arms to interfere with his plans. 


NOT AN “INVASION” 


The first appointment of the week on the 
Presidential book was with Secretary of State 
Hull, and the two spent some time weighing the 
difficult situations in Europe and the Orient. 

Having brought himself up-to-date on foreign 
affairs in that first conference, the Chief Execu- 
tive continued to talk daily with his soft-spoken 
Secretary of State. 

However, neither Maryland politics nor for- 
eign affairs filled the week. 

The President put before both Sidney Hill- 
man and Philip Murray, of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, the report prepared by 
his Commission on Industrial Relations in Great 
Britain. He called their attention to the co- 
operative spirit existing between employers and 
union leaders in England and asked if Ameri- 
cans could not drop their name-calling tactics 








~tnenieibene 
RIGHT WAY FOR “WRONG WAY” 


Douglas “Wrong Way” Corrigan (left), pays a 
surprise visit to the Capital and is received at 
the White House by President Roosevelt. Mr. 
Corrigan, whose flight to California by way of 
Ireland made him an international wonder, is 
shown leaving the Executive Mansion with 
Oswald Ryan, member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 





and negotiate labor disputes more peacefully. 
(See page 6.) 

From Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
Mr. Roosevelt heard latest reports from Europe, 
whence Mr. Morgenthau had just returned, The 
President was a jump behind Mrs. Roosevelt in 
this, however. The First Lady had gone down 
New York harbor with the dawn to meet the 
Secretary on his incoming liner. 

From Secretary of Commerce Roper, Mr. 
Roosevelt heard a prediction that there would 
be no war in Europe. Mr. Roper also had just 
returned from abroad. 

As the week reached the halfway mark, the 
President turned from weighty affairs to pro- 
vide a human-interest touch. 

Douglas (East-is-West) Corrigan, the trans- 
Atlantic flyer, paid a White House call and 
came out grinning infectiously. 

“It’s easy to see why folks like him so much,” 
young Corrigan said. 

An unusually accurate political prediction 





also brought grins all around. After election re- 
sults had indicated the renomination of Senator 
Smith in South Carolina, the President called 
in Secretaries Steve Early and Marvin MclIn- 
tyre. 

As head of the Democratic party, Mr. Roose- 
velt had sought the defeat of Senator Smith, 
and then he had pencilled and sealed his pre- 
diction of the primary balloting. 

Mr. Roosevelt broke the seal and read his pre- 
election prediction that Senator Smith would 
win by 40,000 votes. Senator Smith’s majority 
was just short of 39,000 votes. 

“It is often said,” commented the President, 
“that it takes a long, long time to bring the past 
up to the present.” 

Once again, however, it was the turn of for- 
eign affairs to prevail over the oval Presidential 
study. The Chinese Ambassador called and was 
followed by Senator Robert Thaumyre, of 
France. 

Another Presidential conference concerned a 
plan for linking the power systems of strategic 
American cities as a means of defense. (See 
page 13.) Still another conference was with of- 
ficials of the new Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
All of which led up to a dynamic, Friday morn- 
ing press conference, 
A GOOD “LIBERAL”, In response to contin- 
ued prodding from news- 


IS SHIBBOLETH FOR : 
paper men, the President 
POLITICAL SUPPORT finally admitted: “If 


there is a good liberal running on the Republi- 
can ticket, I will not have the slightest ob- 
jection to his election. The good of the country 
rises above party.” 

As a prelude to this authorized quotation, the 
President had said he was for liberalism and 
opined that a liberal Republican would do more 
good in the Senate than a conservative Demo- 
crat provided liberalism was in his heart. (More 
detailed article on page 5.) 

After the busy and varied week had ended 
and a Sabbath calm had decended on the White 
House, the President’s long, black automobile 
swept out of the gate bearing the head of the 
Democratic party on the first leg of his holiday 
trip to Maryland’s Eastern Shore. 

Mr. Roosevelt planned to hurry back to Wash- 
ington by automobile after his speech and board 
a midnight train for Hyde Park, where he ex- 
pected to stay for a few days. 








THE POWER OF POWER 

As chairman of a special committee, Assistant 

Secretary of War Louis Johnson, under direct 

orders of the White House will effect an indus- 

trial mobilization plan for the nation’s electrie 

power that would be of strategic value in event 
of a national emergency. (See page 13.) 





Ketesqrata 


Dumping the Wheat: 
“Ethics” and ‘Cost’ 





The start of American wheat 
“dumping”. Cheap food for for- 
eigners. What subsidized exports 
lead to. 











HE first American wheat from the present 
year’s crop is on the way now to be “dump- 
ed” in markets abroad. 

American taxpayers are paying from four to 
seven cents a bushel so these first sales to for- 
eigners may be made in competition with the 
wheat of other exporting nations. 

Set under way by the transactions taking place 
at this time is what may become a whole train 
of events and circumstances that will reverber- 
ate around the world. 

If the Federal Government is to help foreign- 
ers buy the surplus of American wheat, Ameri- 
can cotton farmers are beginning to ask, ‘why 
doesn’t the Government help foreigners buy the 
American cotton surplus?” 

Soon there is to be a surplus of American lard 
seeking an outlet in markets abroad. Even now 
plans are being talked about to induce the Gov- 
ernment to help dispose of pork products in 
markets abroad. 


WHAT IF OTHERS RETALIATE? 


At present the sales of American wheat under 
the new dumping program are restricted in 
amount and the size of the subsidy is small. But 
Canadian wheat will be ready for market soon, 
and then will come Argentine wheat and Aus- 
tralian wheat and Kussian wheat, and even 
Polish wheat—all seeking a market. 

If the Government is to use its resources to 
cut the price of wheat offered to importing na- 
tions, these other importing nations may ask, 
“Why should not all nations with wheat to sell 
abroad get in the game, too?” 

And if governments are to bid against one 
another to market their own surplus wheat, isn’t 
there a chance that one of these days foreign 
buyers will be getting their wheat for nothing? 

Questions like this are in the minds of the 
Government officials who are now setting under 
way the program of subsidized exports in wheat. 

Then other points are involved as well. 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, has just 
turned a cold shoulder on Germany, when that 
nation asked if the United States would negotiate 
a trade agreement with Germany similar to 
trade agreements negotiated with other nations. 

Mr. Hull explained that an agreement wasn’t 
possible because the Germans follow a practice 
that this Government regards as dumping of its 
industrial products through »%ne means or an- 
other. But now the United States itself is going 
in for dumping. This causes some foreign gov- 
ernments to ask questions. 


WHO'LL PAY THE PIPER? 


A further point is brought up by Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, in charge of 
the program of subsidized exports for wheat. 

Mr. Wallace thinks some proposed plans for 
disposing of surplus American products abroad 
will result in a high cost of living for Americans 
and an extremely low cost of living for foreign- 
ers. Both the high cost of living for Americans 
and the low cost of living for foreigners would 
be paid for by the Government of the United 
States and by the people of this country. 

How would that be so? 

Simply, as Mr. Wallace exnlains, by holding 
prices high back of an American tariff wall, and 
by shipping surplus products abroad for what- 
ever they would bring. The result could be that 
American consumers would pay 30 cents a pound 
for cotton, $2 a bushel for wheat, $1.50 for corn 
and high prices for meat products, while for- 
eigners would get American cotton at three or 
four cents a pound, wheat for 30 or 40 cents a 
bushel and meat products for a fraction of the 
price within the United States. 

Of course, as officials explain over and over 
again, the intention of this Government is to 
limit its dumping operations very strictly. There 
is no present intention to go in for these subsi- 
dized exports on a vast scale. 

Experience abroad, however, has shown that 
once a dumping policy is adopted there is diffi- 
culty bringing it to an end and equal difficulty 
preventing a gradual extension of the policy, as 
is the case with other types of subsidies. 
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railroad labor unions over the 
scheduled cut in 

Wars and rumors of wars again 
had an important bearing on af- 
fairs in this country. 

Because of the unsettled state 
of Europe with the German- 
Czech controversy over the sta- 
tus of the German Sudeten min- 


ority still at fever heat, Europe- 


wages. 


ans continued to send capital to 
the United States, further 
creasing the value of the dollar 
n relation to other currencies and 
further 
trade. 
And because of European war 
scares more than usual attention 


in- 


disturbing our foreign 


was paid to developments in our 
national defense plans. 
President Sept. 1 
asked Assistant Secretary of War 
Johnson to direct a special com- 
mittee which within the 
two months is to outline an indus- 


Roosevelt 


next 


trial mobilization plan for electric 
power which “would make Amer- 
ica so strong that no foreign na- 
tion will bother us.” 

The Navy Department 
nounced that for the first time 
since 1932, a fighting unit will be 
assigned to duty in the Atlantic. 

From Japan came a note reject- 
ing this country’s protest over the 


an- 


machine-gunning of a Chinese 
civilian plane piloted by an 
American. The Japanese held 


that the attack was justified and 
did third 

From Mexico came a note out- 
lining the Mexican Government's 
position in the dispute over pay- 


not involve a power. 


ment for expropriated American 


agricultural and oil properties. 

Also, President Cardenas, in a 
sharp address at the opening of 
the Mexican Congress, announced 
his Government's refusal to arbi- 
trate the matter. 

Another important report—the 
National Resources Committee's 
study on national income distri- 


bution—was made public during 


the week. 
One-third of all families and 
individual consumers, the Com- 


mittee reported, had incomes of 
less than $780 during the year 
ending July 1, 1936; one-half re- 
ceived less than $1,070 and two- 
thirds received less than $1,450. 

Action, not theoretical study of 
existing conditions, the 
theme of the day in agriculture. 
The first government-subsidized 


was 


wheat exports were made at a 


cost to American taxpayers of 
from four to seven cents a bushel. 

Other problems such as amend- 
ment of the labor laws, old-age 
pensions, better distribution of 
the national income, and amend- 
tax laws, re- 


ment of present 


mained in the study stage. 
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emsqraz: BATTLE CRY FOR BIGGER AND BETTER PENSIONS 
PRIMARIES RAISE NEW PROBLEMS IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 


ECAUSE an old battle cry, sound- 
2d in this year’s party primaries, 

is proving to be sweet music to the 
ears of voters, the country will face 
new problems of politics and eco- 
nomics at the November elections 

The battle cry is for bigger and 
better old-age pensions. In recent 
weeks this cry has received the sup- 
port of widely assorted political 
groups and has raised to national 
prominence a new crop of economic 
theories 

One result is a growing clamor in 
many parts of the country for so- 
lution of economic troubles by issu- 
ing more money, getting it into cir- 
culation through bigger pensions to 
old folks 

Candidates in more than a dozen 
States have discovered that this idea 
has a strong hold over voters 

In California, veteran Senator 
William Gibbs McAdoo opposed a 
scrip pension plan. Last week he 
lost the Democratic Senatorial pri- 
mary. Sheridan Downey, a lawyer, 
came out strongly for the pension 
plan, and won by more than 100,000 
votes. In other California contests, 
advocates of the plan rode to vic- 
tory 

In Texas a few weeks ago W. Lee 
O’Daniel promised bigger pensions 
to the electorate and won the Demo- 
cratic nomination, equivalent to an 
election in that State, by a wide 
margin. 

Florida voters renominated Sena- 
tor Pepper over strong opposition 


after he had endorsed an old-age 
pension plan 
Senator Lister Hill, of Alabama 


supported more generous retirement 
payments. He had no trouble win- 
ning 

D. Worth Clark, campaigning as a 
“conservative,” was endorsed by 
Townsend clubs in Idaho. He beat 
the Administration favorite, Senator 
Pope, in the Democratic primary 

Initiative movements for paying 
bigger retirement stipends will be on 
the ballot in California, Arkansas, 
North Dakota and Washington in 
November. 


THE HOPE OF THE AGED 

This renewed popular interest in 
larger pensions is believed by some 
observers to be caused by dissatis- 
faction with the Social Security Act 
as now written. Under the present 
law, only those States that agree to 
match Federal money dollar for 
dollar, can get pension funds from 
Washington, and the Federal con- 
tribution is limited by law to $15 
per month per person. 

To obtain this assistance, an aged 
person must prove indigence. In all 
States this obliges the applicant to 
submit to a means test. Old-age 
insurance for everyone over 65 will 
not start under the Social Security 
Act until 1942 and will offer only 
small annuities for many years 
thereafter. In the meantime, elderly 
persons who cannot prove indigence 
are not entitled to Federal aid 

Agitation for larger pensions has 
brought several new schemes to 
raise the necessary funds in the 
States. Among them are a 2 per 
cent gross income tax, a transac- 
tions tax, a heavier sales tax, and 
latterly, issuance of State scrip 


THE CALIFORNIA PLAN 
Government economists, long 
trained to examine proposals of this 
kind in a ccld light, do not disguise 
the fact that they are worried. The 
new pension plans would mean radi- 
cal changes in the Social Security 
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* structure, the 
and credit 

California, where almost one-fifth 
of the population is more than 50 
years old, was the birthplace of a 
plan to pay “$30 every Thursday” in 
scrip to pensioners. The proposal 
now excites attention in Govern- 
ment circles, partly because backers 
of pension plans in other States are 
known to be interested in Cali- 
fornia’s scrip idea as a_ possible 
means of putting their own pension 
demands into effect. 

Any Californian eligible to .ote— 
if the “$30 every Thursday” plan 
should be approved in November— 
would be qualified to receive $30 
weekly in scrip provided he were: 


tax system, currency 





(1) Fifty years of age or over; 
(2) Neither an employer nor an 
New forces in economics 


and politics have been set 
loose by a cry for liberalized 
old age pensions, being heard 
anew in party primaries. 
Pensions will be an issue in 
more than a dozen elections 


this fall. 


The accompanying article 
tells the part pensions are 
| playing in politics and an- 


alyzes the payment plan that 





is now most in the news. 








employe. State employes and per- 
sons selling supplies to the State 
would have to accept up to 50 per 
cent of their compensation in scrip. 
An eligible California pensioner 
would get an envelope every week 
from the State Government con- 
taining 30 scrip dollars. He could 
spend this, or not, as he wished. 


AMORTIZED BY STAMPS 

Scrip would be free from the 
State sales tax, would not be sub- 
ject to the State income tax, and 
acceptance of it in trade would be 
purely voluntary. 

Every Thursday, whoever held a 
scrip dollar would have to validate 
it with a two-cent stamp paid for in 
real money. At the end of a year a 
scrip dollar, bearing $1.04 in stamps 
bought with real U. S. currency, 
would be redeemed out of the stamp 
fund by the California government 
for one dollar in legal tender. In 
the meantime, unless the stamps 
were affixed to the scrip week by 
week, it would be worthless. Re- 
demption would retire the scrip. 

The typical pensioner could hold 
on to his thirty scrip dollars for 
only one week without buying 2-cent 
stamps to validate them. The as- 
sumption is that the pensioner 
would hurry to spend his scrip be- 
fore the end of the week to avoid 
having to stamp it 

In other words, he would pass the 
scrip on the butcher, the baker and 
the grocer to get goods in exchange 


for the pension warrants, and he 
would let the merchant do the 
stamping 


There are 2,500,000 merchants and 
persons with jobs in California who 
would not be entitled to pensions. 
Out of their pockets would come the 
money to buy the stamps 

If pensions of $30 per week were 
paid to the one million eligible un- 
employed in California who are 
more than 50 years old, stamps to 
validate this scrip would cost Cali- 
fornia jobholders almost half a mil- 
lion dollars the first week. 

The stamp bill for one year on 
just one week’s issuance of scrip 
would cost working people in the 
State of California $31,200,000. 

But each week the State would be 
printing and distributing scrip in 
thirty-dollar batches to aged peo- 
ple. Each week this scrip would be 
offered at stores, and merchants 
who accepted it would have to stamp 
it in order to validate it. 

Thus by the end of one year 
stamps to validate 52 weeks’ supply 
of scrip would cost Californians 
$1,622,400,000 

This sum that would have to be 
spent on stamps is four times as 
large as all the money California 
collected in taxes last year. 

If all these warrants were kept 
going all year and changed hands 
once a week the turnover would be 
$65,780.000,000—almost equal to last 
year’s national income, which was 
$69,000,000,000. 

If merchants balked at accepting 
the scrip, experience with fiat money 
plans elsewhere has shown that the 
scrip’s value would go down, and 
the typical pensioner would find that 
his thirty scrip dollars would not 
buy so much at the grocery store or 
the clothing store as thirty real 
dollars 


HANDICAP TO TRADE 

If, on the other hand, merchants 
continued to accept scrip at its face 
value but tried to compensate for 
the cost of the stamps by raising 
their prices, the California job- 





* holder, who is paid in real money 
would find that he was bearing the 


burden of the scrip plan. His cost 
of living, under those conditions, 
would rise 

The California merchant with a 


till full of scrip could not use a dol- 
lar of it to make payments outside 
of the State. It would be useless in 
settling for orders of automobiles 
from Michigan, furniture from Wis- 
consin or textiles from New York 


There is doubt in legal circles 
about the constitutionality of the 
California scrip proposal. The Cali- 


fornia Supreme Court decided that 
the initiative plan was in proper 
form for submission to the people 
but did not pass on its constitution- 
ality Lawyers point out that the 
“$30 every Thursday” plan may con- 
flict with Article I, Section 10, of the 
Federal Constitution, which 


the States 

President Roosevelt said last week 
that he felt the plan was financially 
unsound, but that it was a State 
plan and therefore beyond the ju- 
risdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment so long as it does not violate 
the Federal Constitution 


THE ALBERTA EXPERIMENT 


A somewhat similar plan was tried 


in Alberta, Canada, under the So- 
cial Credit Economy sponsored by 
Prime Minister Aberhart In Al- 


berta the provincial government is- 
sued “Prosperity Certificates to 
qualified borrowers to facilitate trade 


and commerce within the pro- 
vince. (See photograph.) Redemp- 
tion stamps had to be affixed to 


these scrip dollars each week for a 
year, as under the California plan. 

After a few weeks merchants in 
the province refused to take the 
new money in payment or would 
accept it only at a great discount. 
They did not trust it, consequently 


pro- 
hibits issuance of bills of credit by | 


+ 
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Wide World 


“PROSPERITY DOLLARS”—CANADA TO CALIFORNIA? 


Pag egngecingse voters at the primaries indicate their preference 
4 for a new kind of pension plan that in its financing bears a re- 
semblance to the social credit plan tried out in the Canadian Prov- 


ince of Alberta. 


Federal officials have pointed out that the “$30 every Thursday” 
plan would ruin the State’s financial system. Photo shows (upper 
half) the front of one of the Alberta “prosperity certificates” ; (lower 

half) the reverse side to which special stamps were affixed. 










a few 
worth 


its value depreciated. Only 
hundred thousand dollars’ 
was issued. 

In the face of this growing pub- 
lic opposition, issuance of the Al- 
berta scrip was soon discontinued. 

Supporters of scrip to pay pen- 
sions say that it will create nearly 
four billion dollars of new business 
in California with an expenditure of 
only one-third of that for stamps. 


Thus scrip spent by pensioners 
would be the starting power for an 
endless chain of trade, they assert. 

Campaign headquarters of Sheri- 
dan Downey, victorious Democratic 
nominee for Senator, stated that 
more than 800,000 citizens signed the 
initiative petition and 169,568 sup- 
porters were said to be paying a 
penny a day to the cause. 

A familiar American trait lies back 


+ 





of the present agitation for easier 
money. 

After a severe agricultural depres- 
sion a generation ago, William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s cry of “16 to 1” was 
welcomed by farmers faced with 
lower farm prices. Combining with 
factory workers, they almost elected 
Mr. Bryan President of the United 
States. 

In the wake of the 1929 depression 
Dr. Francis Townsend gained a large 
following for his proposal to give 
$200 a month to every person more 
than 60 years old and to pay for it 
by a 2 per cent transactions tax. 
Though internal dissension has 
Split the Townsend movement, its 
basic idea lives on in a modification 
offered in the House in the last ses- 
Sion of Congress by Representative 
Boileau (Prog.), of Wisconsin. At the 
time 102 House members were said to 
be in favor of Mr. Boileau’s bill, and 
the Social Security Board now be- 
lieves that the bill will be introduced 
at the next session with even strong- 
er support. The Boileau plan calls 
for $50 a month to all over 60 years 
as a matter of right, paid for by a 2 
per cent gross income tax. 

During the last session of Con- 
gress, Administration whips used 
every device to prevent the Boileau 
measure, known as the “General 
Welfare Act,” from reaching a vote. 

Previous depressions have brought 
demands for new money and more 
money, whether in the form of 
greenbacks or credit or scrip. 

California's enthusiasm for serip 
follows closely after the 1933 reces- 
sion. 

Whatever the fate of the “$30 
every Thursday” plan, it has served 
to focus demands for bigger and 
better pensions, has cemented new 
political lines, and has dumped an- 
other problem in economies into the 
American lap. 
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UP GO RED HORSE 
SIGNS OVER MORE 
AND MORE STATIONS.. 
TO SUPPLY AMERICA’S 
GREAT DEMAND FOR 


MOBILGAS! 














SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


AFFILIATES: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY_ GENERAL PETROLEUM CO 


Ps AT THAT SIGN going up at the left!... 
It’s just a sample of what’s happening 
right across the U.S.A.! 

The demand for Mobilgas is growing big- 
ger every day! In the 60 seconds it takes you 
to read this page, over 1,000 car owners wil 
have stopped for Mobilgas! 

Would you like to know the reasons fo: 
this swing to America’s favorite? 

One tankful will tell you! Next time, fil 
up at the 
Flying Red 
HorseSign! 
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An Exclusive Exposition of the Line of Inquiry to Be Pursued by,the National Economic Committee 
Its Effort to Diagnose What Is Wrong With Industry 


0 


“What, definitely, 


the study it is about to make of American business? 
the real beginning of the end of the set-up 
nance that this country has known for so many years: 


Government and among business men. 


In 


NE over-all question is being asked most frequently within the 


An answer to that question concerning the objectives of the new 
National Economic Committee, amd its $500,000 study into the 
workings of the business system, can only be found in a large num- 


ber of additional questions. 


Those questions lead to a mystery that the members of the Na- 
tional Economic Committee itself are unable to fathom at this stage. 


In other words, American business is in for its first 


analysis since the National Industrial Commission spent four years 


and several hundred thousand dollars studying the system as it 


existed at the turn of this century. 


The, as yet, unsolved mystery of 
American business is 
an ever-growing series 
which business hemselves are 


wrapped up in 
of questions, 


men t 





to be asked to answer. 

Just exactly what is the capitalis- 
tic system and what governs that 
system? 

Where have breakdowns occurred 
in the supposedly simple and auto- 
matic controls of the system, and 
what actually led to those break- 
downs? 

Definitely: why is it that millions 


are out of work and unable to find 
jobs at a time when idle factories, 
idle dollars and surplus raw mate- 
rials are almost begging for an op- 
portunity to fill the unsatisfied 
wants of the unemployed and the 
employed as well? 

Why want in the midst of. plenty? 

Business men would do well to be 
thinking up answers to questions 
like that. Then there will be many 
more questions sucn as 





Is there anything wrong with the 
working of a in which 20,- 
000,000 out of 30,000,000 families live 
at or near the subsistence level while 
the system itself is geared to provide 
very much more than a subsistence? 
What accounts for ihe failure of that 
system to function adequately? 

Is it true that a coterie controls 
more than one-half of this nation’s 
corporate assets? Is it true that 
the fraction of 1 per cent of this 
country’s corporations, which these 
men control, receive more than 
one-half of the profits of all corpo- 
rations? Can these men—without 
consulting national needs or social 
consequences — discharge hundreds 
of thousands of men before cutting 
prices of their products or in other 
ways attempting to maintain op- 
erations? 


Sysiem 


Price Control Equivalent 
to Power to Levy Taxes? 


Can it be said that the power 
to control prices of industrial 
products is comparable to the 
power in the Government to 
levy taxes? 

Who or what determines the price 
of automobiles, of steel, of cement, 
of many other industrial products? 
Exactly, in detail, what process is 
gone through in determining the 
price of specific industrial products? 
Why is a price of one dollar fixed 
on a product instead of, say, 95 
cents? What justification is there 
for dismissing working forces be- 
fore any attempt is made to reduce 
prices? How can this policy of sacri- 
ficing production to maintain price 
be fitted into the theory of the cap- 
italistic system which corporation 
managers claim to support? 

Business men, before the inquiry 
about to start really runs its course, 
will have an opportunity to give 
their answers to such questions. 
There will be many more questions 
as well, all asked in good nature and 
in a quest for information, that may 


explain some of the country’s 
troubles. 
Exactly what function is per- 


formed by the large cash reserves 
accumulated by corporations? These 
reserves now are at or above the 
highest point in history. Is it pos- 
Sible that such accumulations may 
be one cause, for the breakdown of 
the economic machinery? What part 
are savings, both of corporations 
and individyals, supposed to play in 
the capitalistic system? Are they 
definitely performing that part? Or 
is the trouble due to too much sav- 
ings and not enough direct spending 


of income—particularly corporate 
income — on activities that create 
jobs? 


Does Business Desire 

Highly Competitive System? 

Is a highly competitive system 
really desired by American busi- 
ness men? 

If so, how best can the power, 
now resting with corporation execu- 
tives to administer prices, be re- 
moved from those executives? What 
laws can be drafted that will force 
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The National Economic Committee is about to open its study 


A pre-view, in the form of public hearings, is scheduled for 
mid-October. After that the nation will be given an insight into 


‘what makes the wheels go round in business and finance and 


On this page The United States News presents sample ques- 
tions of the type that the Economic Committee will seek to find 
answers for in its cross-examination of business men and finan- 


These questions have been gathered from officials who will 
participate in the study and represent the first comprehensive 








wage policies, pricing policies and + of business enterprises with the Fed- 
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This chart is based upon facts 


ERE is reproduced a chart prepared for use by the National Economic Com- 


mittee showing the distribution of income among the families of the country. 
contained in the study of consumer incomes just 


published by the National Resources Committee. Using a scale of one inch to a thou- 
sand dollars this chart would need to be carried up three hundred and fifty feet to 
© show the largest income above ten thousand dollars. 


See Page 13.) 





be destroyed or 
the Government use its vast purchas- 
ing power to break up the practice 
of identical bidding? 

If not, how best can the Govern- 
ment be given a voice in the major 
decisions of corporation managers? 
How can corporations be required 
to take into consideration the pub- 
lic interest before discharging werk- 
ers in mass, or before raising, or 
even maintaining, prices in the face 
of increased efficiency and rising 
profits? 

Here is the case of one industry. 

In that industry between 1920 
and 1937, dividend payments in- 
creased sharply, the volume of sales 
increased about 40 per cent, the 
amount of money charged for the 
services represented by those sales 
increased about 35 per cent—but 
wages paid to labor decreased 30 
per cent, employment decreased 40 
per cent. In all of manufacturing 
industry between 1920 and 1929—so 
the economists say — total employ- 
ment fell by one-eighth although 
production increased by more than 
30 per cent. 


What of the Workers 
Displaced by Machines? 


What recommendation do the 
managers of industry make for 
dealing with this problem of 
unemployment induced by so- 
called technological improve- 
ments? 

Do the figures really prove that 
displaced workers, losing out to ma- 
chines, find employment in other 
fields? Is there anything to prove 
that increased mechanization adds to 
total employment? What justifica- 
tion can be offered for increasing 
dividends in the face of decreasing 
employment in a single company? 

Or again, coming back to prices. 

Why is it that some rather im- 
portant prices are at the same level 
today that prevailed in 1920 at the 
peak of the post-war boom, not hav- 
ing varied through all the vicissi- 
tudes since then? How can several 
very important industries explain 
the fact that their prices today av- 
erage higher than they did in 1929, 
despite the intervening depressions? 

Just how can an economic 
tem—based upon price—function 
when highly sensitive prices prevail 
in one large segment of the system 
and highly rigid prices prevail in 
other segments? 

What devices are used by industry 
to control prices? Where do trade 
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that business men had imagined + of the goal of full employment and + 


would develop. Bu‘ the range actu- 
ally is even broader. For example: 

How does it happen that the 
largest corporations in an industry, 
with the most plentiful reserves, 
often provide the least stability of 
employment for their workers? Do 
reserves really serve to bolster em- 
ployment, business men often 
have argued that they do? Can it 
be that corporation reserves are an 
actual deterrent to competition and 
a hampering influence in the capi- 
talistic system? 


as 


Does American Industry 
Subsist on Subsidies? 

Does American industry really 
stand on its own feet? Or is in- 
dustry subsidized even to a 
greater extent than the farmers 
or the unemployed or the aged? 
What is the total of mail subsidies, 

of shipping subsidies, of Govern- 
ment orders placed with business, of 
license privileges given to radio sta- 
tions and communication compa- 
nies, of trade mark privileges, of 
patent privileges, of tariffs, of aids 
to the automobile industry and the 
oil industry through road building, 
of price protections, of relief sub- 
Sidies to support workers not sup- 
ported by industry itself, of loans 
through the RFC and other @gen- 
cies? 

How deeply indebted is business to 
Government for the privilege of in- 
corporation? Through incorporation 
business men escape personal lia- 
bility for all debts contracted in 
the name of the corporation. Would 
it be wise to end this limitation on 
liability as a means of reducing the 
size of individual corporations? 

Or again: 

Does American business, even with 
the direct and indirect privileges 
and subsidies enjoyed by it, turn 
out a volume of goods large enough 
to satisfy the basic needs of the 
people? Does business _ provide 
everybody who is able to work and 
who wants to work with an oppor- 
tunity to work as a means of earn- 
ing a living? Are workers in Ameri- 
can industry able to look forward to 
security in thejr jobs and to security 
in sickness and old age? 

If these questions are answered 
in the negative, can it be assumed 
that American business is performing 
its functions adequately? If not, 
what specific suggestions can be of- 
fered for altering old methods in a 
way to assure a nearer realization 








security? 

Is “Bigness” in Business 

A Danger of Monopoly? 

The first hearings before the 
National Economic Committee 
are to concern the trend of “big- 
ness” in American business and 
the development of monopoly 
practices. In this field many 
questions arise. 

Is small business necessarily more 
competitive than large business? Is 
there evidence that the small em- 
ployer provides more security for his 
workers than the large employer? 
Do large corporations have greater 
stability of earning power and of 
employment—as a general rule— 
than do small corporations? 

What are the handicaps under 
which smaller employers operate? 
Is capital as readily available to the 
small corporation as to the large? 
Are labor unions more likely to im- 
pose more difficult problems for 
small employers than for large? Do 
large retail distributing corporations 
—or chains—gain their advantage 
by exploiting small and disorganized 
suppliers of goods at one end and 
store managers at the other end, 
thereby displacing the old-time 
shop-keeper? If there is a displace- 
ment, is it socially desirable? 

Then there are many other ques- 
tions to be answered. 

How do trade associations func- 
tion? Is information being ex- 
changed through trade association 
machinery that enables a form of 
price stabilization or control? If so, 
is it desirable to change the anti- 
trust laws to bar practices that may 
have grown up? 


Are the Anti-trust Laws 


Sufficient for These Days? 

Are the existing anti-trust 
laws sufficiently broad to deal 
with modern business methods 
and techniques? 

More broadly, does the country 
really desire to enforce competition 
on industry through stronger anti- 
trust laws? If it does, should Con- 
gress repeal the Miller-Tydings Act 
which permits corporations to get 
around the anti-trust laws to fix 
prices on trade-marked goods? How 
can there be justification for an ef- 
fort to enforce greater competition 
in business while using the power of 
Government to organize farmers 
and workers to avoid competition? 

Would better economic results be 


Here the Government is inter- 

ested in a different line of infor- 

mation, Questions such as the 
following are uppermost in the 
minds of the members of the 

National Economic Committee: 

What use is made of tne $200,000,- 
000 that the American people turn 
over Insurance companies each 
month ingthe form of savings? Who 
determines what corporations are to 
be permitted to borrow and which 
are not? 

Do individual insurance compa- 
nies hold the securities of industrial 
companies on which their officials 
sit as members of the Board of Di- 
rectors? 

Are insurance companies used by 
large corporations as a_ source of 
capital? What rules are applied in 
supplying that capital? Have insur- 
ance company executives purchased 
securities for their personal accounts 
at lower prices than they paid for 
the same securities in buying them 
for policy holders? 

How largely have insurance com- 
panies taken over the role once per- 
formed by the investment banker? 
How much money have insurance 
companies in recent years made 
available to corporations for plant 
expansion and reequipment? Are 
present laws enabling corporations 
to avoid the requirements of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Act by going 
directly to insurance companies for 
money, selling to those companies 
complete issues of securities? How 
general is that practice? 


The Agrarian View 
of Bank Control 


Then there are questions that 
are uppermost in the minds of 
some Congress members of the 
committee, possessing the agra- 
rian point of view. 

Why is it, these members want to 
know, that one-third of the nation’s 
bank deposits are concentrated in 
New York and Chicago? Do insur- 
ance companies and banks discrimi- 
nate against areas producing raw 
materials and the rural sections of 
the nation in lending policies? Is 
the nation’s financial system drain- 
ing the resources of the agrarian 
areas to enrich a few persons in 
the population centers? Why are 
interest rates so much higher to bor- 
rowers living in the South than to 
borrowers in other regions. 

Is there evidence of banker con- 
trol of American industry? How is 
that control exercised? How does 
banker control affect labor policies, 


to 


* control in large-scale American en- 
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terprise? 

Should bank holding companies be 
prohibited? Should investment 
trusts be brought under strict Gov- 
ernment supervision? Should there 
be Federal, instead of State, govern- 
mental control of insurance compa- 
nies? 


New Government Controls: 
Should Cartels be Allowed? 


This leads up to a subject that 
will figure prominently in the 
early sessions of the National 
Economic Committee. The sub- 
ject concerns new governmental 
controls or regulations for in- 
dustry. The committee will want 
to know: 

Should the Federal Trade Com- 
mission be given broad power to po- 
lice industry with a large staff of in- 
vestigators and attorneys, looking 
for unfair practices and anti-trust 
law violations? Should there be a 
new statement of anti-trust law pol- 
icy to clarify what business may do 
and what business is supposed not 
to do? 

Or would it be best simply to shift 
from the Government to the should- 
ers of business men the responsi- 
bility of proving that they were not 
violating the anti-trust laws? 

Are there practical advantages 
and definite gains to be had if the 
cartel form of organization is per- 
mitted in a few large-scale Ameri- 
can industries? Or should any rem- 
nant of the NRA idea be allowed to 
survive? 

If cartels are to be permitted, with 
their planning, what part should 
Government play in their control? 
Would it be advisable to revive codes 
of the NRA type for industries like 
steel and lumber? 

What of Federal incorporation for 
all industries affecting interstate 
commerce? Could business regula- 
tion best be attained through stand- 
ards of competition laid down as a 
condition for doing business in the 
first place? 

Is there any reason for delaying 
longer action on this idea that first 
was recommended by a Committee 
of Congre#s in 1902 and frequently 
suggested and recommended since? 

Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney, of 
Wyoming, chairman of the National 
Economic Committee, is joint au- 
thor with Senator William Borah, of 
Idaho, also a member of the com- 
mittee, of a bill, the enactment of 
which would require incorporation 
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There is every 
prospect that some such plan will be 
recommended by the committee as 
one of its major offerings when 
finally a report is completed. 

It can be said that the Congres- 
sional members of the committee, 
with scarcely an exception, represent 
and agrarian point of 
view in facing bdusiness problems. 
“Bigness” in itself is regarded by 
these members, and by some of the 
departmental representatives, as a 
major problem, This leads to ques- 
tions, answers for which the com- 
mittee already is searching. 

Should the smal! corporation be 
given tax advantages not possessed 
by the large corporation? Is it ad- 
visable to create Government capi- 
talized banks to make available to 
small corporations and to corpora- 
tions in the interior of the country 
an adequate supply of long-term 
capital that is not available to them 
in the investment markets of the 
country? 


eral Government. 


the western 


The Present Patent Laws: 
Should They Be Amended? 


Another wide field that is 
opening before the investigators 
concerns the patent laws. These 
laws have been little changed 
for more than a century al- 
though studies have been made 
by Congress. Here the commit- 
tee members will search for an- 
Swers to questions like these: 
Does American industry provide 

burial grounds for patents? Is it 
true that patents involving develop- 
ment of labor-saving devices are ex- 
tensively and rapidly developed by 
industry, while other patents that 
involve a scrapping of equipment, 
which does not result in labor sav- 
ing, are deliberately bought up and 
kept out of development? 

Are there patents, the development 
of which would revolutionize com- 
munication? What about patents of 
a practical sort that would greatly 
increase mileage obtained from the 
use of gasoline? 

Would it be wise to amend the 
patent laws in a way that would re- 
quire the holder of a patent to per- 
mit its use by any person willing to 
pay a royalty, if that patent had not 
been developed into use three years 
after its granting? 

Should the law be amended to re- 
quire that patent pools be opened 
to any individual or corporation pay- 
ing the same royalties as any other 
individual or corporation? 

What would be the advantages 
and disadvantages of refusing a 
patent for any vroduct, confining 
patents only to methods of produc- 
ing products? 

Should there be created a Court 
of Patent Appeals to hear cases 
growing out of patent litigation and 
to speed up determination of con- 
troversial issues? 

Many other lines of questioning 
are in the minds of the investigators, 
who hold that for the first time in 
40 years there is a chance really to 
diagnose the ills of the business and 
financial structure on the basis of 
information that industry and fi- 
nance itself will supply. 

Connected with the patent inquiry 
in an indirect manner are questions 
like this: 

What happens to the savings of 
the people? Do they go to develop 
industry by providing it with funds 
for construction of new plant and 
equipment and scrapping of old 
plant and equipment? Are savings 
put to use in home construction or in 
new enterprises? Or, again, are an 
important part of the nation’s sav- 
ings lost to the stream of purchas- 
ing power by diversion into the stock 
market or the real estate market or 
in other activities that tend merely 
to push up prices and not necessar- 
ily to create jobs? 

While committee members 
tread warily when discussing 
[Continued on Page 5.) 
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Kewsqras SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PRESIDENT’'S APPROVAL 
OF “LIBERAL” REPUBLICANS OVER “CONSERVATIVE” DEMOCRATS 


HE impression grows in Washing- 

ton that President Roosevelt is 
looking well beyond the immediate 
Primaries and election in 
lating his political tactics 

Again he has evidenced a 
see election and legislative 
decided on the basis of his concep- 
tion of “liberalism” and “conserva- 
tism,” rather than by Democratic 
and Republican 'ines 

The President has sought to draw 
that different distinction in political 
campaigns ever accepting the 
Democratic presid:ntial nomination 
in Chicago in 1932. Various of 
aides have spoken freely in private 
about promoting party realignments 
on a new basis 

But never before last week did Mr 
Roosevelt say in so many words that 
under certain conditions, he would 
not object to the defeat of a mem- 
ber of his party by a liberal Repub- 
lican. That committment now has 
been made, thus »buttressing reports 
that the White House will continue 
its so-called “purge” strategy re- 
gardiess of the failures or successes 
of the day 


A COMPLICATION ARISES 

An old complication arose at once 
however. John Hamilton, the Re- 
publican chairman, welcomed the 
Presidential statement in posing 
again the question about how 
define who is a “liberal” and who is 
a “conservative”. 

If Mr. Roosevelt meant what he 
Said, contended Mr. Hamilton, theh 
he was “repudiating the New Deal 
and a large number of his followers 
on Capitol Hill.” 

The Republican spokesman gave 
his conception of “liberals”, as fol- 
lows, in part: 

“Those who are making a deter- 
mined fight against the centraliza- 
tion of governmental powers in one 
man 

“Those who would never vote for 
such relics of the reactionary periods 
in France and China as the New 
Deal schemes to restrict by compul- 
sion industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction and fix prices 

“Those who fight against domina- 
tion of the labor movement by Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats.” 


THE RECENT PRIMARIES 

Interest in the subject was height- 
ened by the resvits of the South 
Carolina and California primaries, 
the then imminence of the Presi- 
dent’s visit to Maiyland, and the 
Situation in Michigan. 

Would the possibility of a serious 
Split in the Democratic party in 1940 
be risked? 

Issues presented as Liberals 
Conservative had split the party from 
1896 until the election of Woodrow 
Wilson in 1912 ‘Teddy” Roosevelt 
gave the Republicans a taste of the 
Same with his Bu!) Moose ticket in 
1912. 

In each of those cases the party 
moorings held firm enough for lib- 
erals and conservatives in both 
parties to continue to call them- 
selves Democrats «nd Republicans 
But in none of ‘hose cases did a 
President advocate the election of 
candidates to Congress on the basis 
of their economic philosophy, re- 
gardless of their varty affiliation 
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[Continued From Page 4.] 


the subject, one portion of the 

studies now under wav is con- 

cerned with the activities of la- 
bor unions. 

Are there labor monopolies as well 
as industrial monopolies? What are 
the economic effects of labor unions 
where rigid controls are maintained 
over the supply of labor? Is there 
anything to show that workers 
would be benefitted in many in- 
stances by a lower hourly wage that 
would result in a greater vearly 
wage? Is there any practical way 
of encouraging industry to strive 
for a year-round operating schedule, 
guaranteeing worker a minimum 
income? 

Should the Government use 
CCC camps as training grounds for 
skilled labor in some fields where 
unions are checking the develop- 
ment of an adequate supply of 
workers? 


its 


How Best May Government 
Enforce Real Competition? 


There is a whole field of sug- 
gested ways to deal with the 
problems of competition in in- 
dustry, all of which will be 
studied by the Committee. 

How about using the vast Govern- 
ment spending power to force indus- 
try to abandon practices that the 
Government may consider undesir- 
able? Wouid it be good practice for 
the Government to take over and 
operate yard-stick plants in the 
event of inability te break industry 
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Questions Business May Expect 
In Coming Monopoly Inquiry 





President Roosevelt 
asked about Michigan It 
“distortion of fact.” he said 
troit newspapers 
failure to aedicate a 
Huron had anything to do with 
candidacy of Governor Murphy for 
re-election 
THE PRESIDENT’S VIEWPOINT 

Declaring that he would do for 
Governor Murphy what he would do 
for any “liberal,” Mr. Roose- 
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Senator Carter Glass, of 
Virginia, once said: 

“A Democrat at his worst 
is better than a Republican 
at his best.” 

President Roosevelt takes 
indirect issue with that posi- 
tion. Whether he would like 
to see a lasting breakdown of 
the old party lines is widely 
asked. 

A view of the possibilities 
for the future is given here. 
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velt said he was not participating in 
party politics. Then came this as- 
sertion: 

“If there is a good liberal running 
on the Republican ticket, I will not 
have the slightest objection to his 
election. The good of the country 
rises above party.” 

Mr. Roosevelt added that he was 
talking principles, mot personalities; 
that he believed some “liberals” were 
running on Republican ticket; and 
he felt such Republican “lib- 
erals” would act more in the national 
interest, if elected, than would “con- 
servative”’ Democrats. 


FAVORS “CLOSED” PRIMARIES 
These remarks in press conference 
had to do with the November elec- 
tions, not the party nominating pri- 
maries. When it comes to primaries, 
the President had contended, it is 
“politically immoral” for members 
of one party to vote in the primaries 
of another 

The reasoning cehind that posi- 
tion was that a relatively few mem- 
bers of an opposition party could 
frustrate the will cf a majority on 
the other side. Explaining his views 
Mr. Roosevelt citeci the defeat of 
Senator Pope for renomination in 
Idaho and attributed it to Republi- 
can votes. The victor over Senator 
Pope, a New Dealer, was Representa- 
tive Clark, whose votes in the House 
were not at all to the White House 
liking. 


that 


A more detailed explanation is 
given in some Administration quar- 
ters, as follows 

That the Presidert first would like 
to have the Democratic Party classed 
unreservedly as “liberal” and that 
his primary campaigning is to that 
end. When Republicans enter Demo- 
cratic primaries to vote against 
his candidates, the attempt is handi- 
capped. The White House just as 


of the habit of making identical 
bids on Government material orders? 
Should the Government require 
that definite competitive conditions 
be enforced by contractors when 
they buy material to fulfill contracts 
on Government work. 


In industries with rigid price 
Structures, would competition be 
stirred by reducing tariffs on prod- 
ucts manufactured by those indus- 
tries? 

How about giving tax incentives 
to corporations with small net in- 
comes in relation to capital invest- 
ment while penalizing corporations 
with profits that are high in rela- 
tion to investment? 

Committee members stress that 
in their investigation is to be found 
no attempt to uncover violations of 
the anti-trust laws or to lay the 
groundwork for any prosecutions 
The whole purpose, according to 
their explanation, is to investigate 
the actual workings of the economic 
system to discover what changes, if 
any, can be made to create a better 


‘working machine 


Those in charge of the investiga- 
tion point out that all over the world 
pressures are growing that force 
totalitarian governments of one 
kind or another. The Government 
officials who are to conduct this 
study hold that a clear demonstra- 
tion of the trouble spots in the 
economic system of this nation may 
well serve to prevent the spread of 
totalitarian ideas within the United 
States. 
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spoke up when # emphatically seeks to have the Re- 


publican Party classed as “conserva- 
tive.” 
NEW PARTY ONE SOLUTION 

Should the effort to bring about 
those classifications fail, then the 
time may come when the President 
will consider an attempt to bring all 
New Deal sympathizers together in a 
new party. It may be in 1940 or 
1944 

It is because of 
view, according to these New Deal 
supporters, that Mr. Roosevelt took 
the renomination of Senator Smith 
in South Carolina and the defeat of 
Senator McAdoo in California as a 
matter of course. He had wanted 
Mr. Smith to lose and Mr. McAdoo 
to win 

The President said of the South 
Carolina result only that he had ex- 
pected it, and “it is often said that it 
takes a long, long time for the past 
to catch up with the present.” 

Of California, he said that he con- 


this long range 


sidered both Sherican Downey, the | 


winner over Senator McAdoo, and 
Culbert Olson, the Democratic gub- 


ernatorial nominee. to be “liberals.” 


Reports from bcth States indi- 
cated that opposition to presidential 
activity in the contests militated 
the candidates favored by 
the White House 


In view of that, will the Admin- 
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SENATOR SMITH 
Harris & Ewing, Wide World 


GOV. JOHNSTON 


OF “PURGES,” POLLS AND PENSIONS 
iw TWO of the week's most important polling sectors, South Carolina and California, voters gave Ad- 
ministration strategists something to think about: 
1.—Despite Presidential support to Senator McAdoo, opponent Sheridan Downey, sponsoring new 
type of bounty for age, received the Democratic senatorial nomination. 
2.—Despite Presidential criticism of Senator Ellison D. (“Cotton Ed") Smith, voters favored the 
veteran legislator over opponent Governor Olin D. Johnston. 





istration campaigning continue? 
The determination to continue is 
being made manifest afresh both in 
Maryland and Georgia. Because they 
have not voted in Congress in sup- 
port of the New Deal as he believes 
they should have, the President looks 


+ upon Senator Tydings, of Maryland, ¢ House measurement of a legislator’s 
and Senator George, of Georgia, as “liberalism” or “conservatism” is the 
“members of the conservative oppo- attitude he took toward the ill- 
sition.” His Labor Day speech in proposal to enlarge the Supreme 
Denton, Md., was designed to make Court. Senator Tydings brought the 
that more clear Subject to the eve ol 

An important factor in'the White Mr. Roosevelt's visit to his State. 


fated 


the front on 


Conflicting versions of a hitherte 
iblished story about that dispute 


resulted 


THE SUPREME COURT ISSUE 

As told by Tydings, Ad- 
Ministration spokesmen at one time 
agreed to accept a compromise vere 
sion of the bill if its sponsors could 
bring about the retirement of Chief 
Justice Hughes. The Senator said 
he personally had rejected the pro= 
posal 

Whit 


Senator 


e House spokesmen denied the 
Tydings asse1 A suggestion had 
come from the Capitol at the height 
of the dispute, it was said, that the 
President could what he wanted 
through the retirement of Justices. 
Mr. Roosevelt was said to have ree 
pudiated the suggestion with a dece 
laration that he would not traffic im 
judgeships 


OPPOSED DEMOCRATIC VIEWS 
The differing accounts apparentl 
increased the tens'on over happen- 
ings in Maryland. Far from letting 
down in the campaign against Sen- 
ator Tydings, however, the Admine- 
istration presented another endorses= 
ment of rival—Representative 
Lewis—through Secretary Ickes, He 
lives on a Maryland farm but votes 

Illinois 
“If I did vote in Maryland, I would 
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Radio’s Magic Lookouts 
used for Safety at Sea 








SOS HEARD BY 62 SHIPS. Vastly reduced is danger at sea due to 
the Radiomarine Auto Alarm. Here is typical example. On February 
12, 1938, two ships collided near Diamond Shoals off the Carolina 
Coast. As a result of the distress signal sent out, Auto Alarms on 62 


vessels were set off. Map at right shows location of damaged ship, 


and the positions of ships which responded. Such widespread notice 


of a ship in distress permits help to come from vessels best able to 


give the assistance needed. 


_— RESEARCH is constantly finding ways to reduce the haz- 


ards of seafarers. An outstanding invention in this direction 


is the automatic alarm apparatus, known as the Radiomarine Auto 


Alarm. Installed aboard ship this device keeps ceaseless watch for 


distress signals when the ship's radio operator is off duty. It will 


recognize the prescribed distress signal even through interference and 


static and responds by ringing bells, thus notifying the captain and 


the radio operator that a stricken ship is calling for aid. 


Direction Finder "'Sees’’ Through Any Weather 


Another vital RCA product is the Direction Finder. When a captain 


of a vessel in a position to render assistance uses a Radio Direc- 


tion Finder, he can determine the exact direction of vessel in 


distress. By “‘triangulating” this with bearings radioed from shore 


Station, or another ship, the disabled vessel can be located even if 


unable to give its own position. Thus radio provides lookouts 


which never sleep and which “see” and “hear” through any kind 


of weather. These ingenious, modern radio devices have repeatedly 


brought help and saved lives that would otherwise have been lost. 


It is only by unceasing research that continued progress in the 


many public services of radio can be made. It is the policy of RCA 


that such investigation shall constantly continue in its laboratories. 


Pictures and stories of the many RCA safety activities and communi- 
cation services can be seen in “LISTEN,” published in the September 


Sth issue of Life. 


RCA presents the Magic Key every Sunday, 2 te 3 P.M., E.D.S.T., on the NBC Blue Network 


Shown at right is the control equipment of the Radiomarine 
Auto Alarm as operator makes adjustments prior to going off 
duty. If any ship within range—up to 1,000 miles or more— 
sends out a distress call, this device will automatically ring alarm 
bells in quarters of radio operator and the ship's officers. Radio- 
marine Auto Alarms are now installed on more than 1,000 ships. 
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THE LABOR WEEK: PROBLEMS AS SEEN BY GOVERNMENT AND UNIONS 


The Labor Board: 
A Refutation of 
Charge of Bias 


By J}. WARREN MADDEN 
Chairman, National Labor Relations 
Board 


PPROACH of another Labor Day 

affords an occasion for those of 
us who have to do with the prob- 
lems of labor to recount some of the 
developments of the past year in 
this field. Since ii has been my 
privilege to have a part in the ad- 
ministration of the National Labor 
Relations Act, my comments will re- 
late to that statute and its admin- 
istration. - 

It will be remembered that this 
statute, popularly known as the 
Wagner Act, is intended to protect 
employed people in their right to 
organize or join labor unions and 
bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers, and to provide machinery 
for the determination of employes’ 
choice of representatives, usually by 
elections by secret ballot. The prin- 
ciples of fhe law are simple and are 
accorded almost universal lip com- 
mendation. ... 

Even this lip g 
service to the § 
principles of | 
the new law 
represents 
enormous 
progress. Only 
a few years ago & 
it was the gen- 
eral opinion 
and the opin- 
ionofthe 
courts that 
therewas 
something so fundamental about an 
employer’s privilege to deprive 
working people of their living be- 
cause they joined unions, that this 
privilege to do injustice and pro- 
mote strife was guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 


FAIRNESS TO EMPLOYER 

From the beginn!ng of the admin- 
istration of the Act we have been 
assailed by the most bitter criticism 
imaginable. 

We plead guilty to bias in favor of 
the principles of our law. 

But if critics who accuse us of 
being pro-labor mean thereby, as 
many of them do, that, within the 
framework of our law, we do not 
carefully and judiciously weigh the 
evidence to determine whether the 
statute has been violated; that upon 
the accusation by an employe or a 
union, we assume that an employer 
has violated our law, they are ut- 
terly wrong.... 

Every available source of relevant 
information is patiently sought out, 
the employer’s side of the story is 
learned and not until all of this has 
been done, does our regional director 
make a recommendation as to 
whether the charge is meritorious. 
Hundreds of these charges have been 
found to be lacking in merit. When 
this is so, the regional director ad- 
vises the union that the charge 
should be withdrawn and it is fre- 
quently withdrawn. Thereby the 
atmosphere is cleared for the em- 
ployer, his employes are made to 
know that in the opinion of a sym- 
pathetic agency of the Government 
their charges against their employer 
are not well founded. 

If they do not follow the sugges- 
tion to withdraw the charge, either 
because they still believe it is well 
founded, or because the leaders of 
the union wish to put upon the 
Board the onus of dismissal, the 
charges are dismised by the regional 
director. The union has a right to 
appeal to the Board in Washington 
and this has been done in many 
cases, in nearly all of which the 
Board has affirmed the decision of 
the regional director. 

Here then are many hundreds of 
cases where the employer is exon- 
erated on the merits; indeed there 
have been some four thousand cases 
in which charges have been with- 
drawn or dismissed without action 
against the employer, for lack of 
merit and other causes. 

Yet our critics go on parroting the 
statement that we always find that 
the employer is wrong. 


NO “SHOT-GUN” AGREEMENTS 

Of that large residue of cases in 
which charges have not been with- 
drawn or dismissed after careful in- 
vestigation, most of them (40 per 
cent of all our charge cases) are 
closed by agreement of the parties 
brought about by the good offices 
of our staff. 

I have no doubt that some of our 
cases are settled by agreement which, 
if they should be formally tried, 
would result in exoneration of the 
employers. The same thing hap- 
pens in every type of litigation. But 
what do most of these settlements 
result in? The putting back to work 
of some employes, Is that a vicious 


J. Warren Madden 









+ thing to accomplish® 


sitting down and negotiating witha 
union Is that something to be 
avoided at all costs? The posting 


of a notice that the employer will 
comply with the law in the future. 


But that is the duty of all employers. 


BOARD AS REVIEW COURT 

After all the investigation and 
sifting and elimination and adjust- 
ment which I have described have 
taken place, there remains a small 
percentage of cases in which lt be- 
comes necessary to issue formal 


complaints and hold formal hear- 
ines. Some 2,400 hearings have been 
held in all parts of the country, be- 
fore trial examiners. 

I have no doubt that in a handful 
of these cases, new and inexperi- 
enced trial examiners have not com- 
ported th 
proper sté 
But by careful 






lves in accordance with 
rds of judicial dignity. 
selection and by ex- 


verience and instruction, our staff 
of trial examiners is becoming as 
competent to do its specialized work 
as American judges in general are 


to administer the general law. 

I do not mean that they can make 
rulings and decisions which will be 
welcomed by the losing party, nor 
that they can decide the same case 
for both sides. 

Many cases are settled during the 
hearing, or after the trial exam- 
iner’s report, and thus never come 
to the Board for decision. After all 
these eliminations, there still remain 
a good many which require the deci- 
sion of the Board in Washington 
administrative 

responsibility 


Though, as an 
Board, we have the 
for supervision of the general ad- 
ministration of the Act, yet the ma- 
jority of our time is of necessity 
spent in the judicial process of de- 
ciding cases 

In most of the complaint 
which we decide, some violation on 
the part of the employer is found. 
In some, he is exonerated entirely 
In many, he is exonerated of most 
or some of the charges, but not all. 


INTER-LABOR QUARRELS 

Some of our most acute problems 
continue to spring from the division 
in the main current of the labor 
movement. The acrimony and bit- 
terness which accompany this civil 
conflict make the task of the um- 
pire difficult indeed when the inter- 
ests of the two factions come into 
collision. Each of the factions is 
extremely jealous of its interests and 
quick to suspect favoritisim for the 
other. The Board and its staff real- 
ize that any favoritism whatever 
would be inéxcusable and that their 
task is to administer the law as 
the Board interprets it, regardless 
of whom it helps or hurts. 

A statistical summary shows that 
in the three years of our operation, 
we have handled 16,164 cases, of 
which 5,072 were dismissed or with- 
drawn, 6,598 were settled by agree- 


cases 


The employer + 
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“No Communism” 
The Chief Fight 
Of the A. F. of L. 


By WILLIAM GREEN 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor 
T is with sincere gratification that 

I transmit this Labor Day mes- 
sage. Despite the sharp and serious 
period of economic demoralization 
through which we are passing and 
despite the efforts of a rebel group 
to build up a dua) labor organiza- 
tion, the American Federation of 
Labor exercises greater prestige and 
influence in both the political and 
the economic field than ever before. 
Our record makes us a dependable, 
constructive organization that main- 
tains discipline within its own 
ranks, while it keeps progress for 
wage earners abreast of progress for 
the whole of society. 

Our objectives are in line with 
democratic ideals, for we seek equal 
opportunity for all men and women. 
We realize that we must build a lad- 
der round upon reund, making it 
possible for all to mount to the 
plane of equal opportunity. As we 
build and mount, we fit ourselves 


ment, 2,398 formal hearings have 
been held, 950 formal decisions have 
been made by the Board, 1,401 elec- 
tions have been conducted, 1,303 
strikes have been settled and 604 
strikes averted. 

The Secretary of Labor advises 
me that strikes have notably de- 
creased in frequency, duration, and 
numbers of workers involved in the 
past year. We hope that our law 


has been one of the factors leading 


to this beneficent result. 

(Excerpts from a radio address 
delivered by Mr. Madden in Wash- 
ington, Aug. 29.) 





|} many proposed wage cuts. 


for wider opportunities. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor believes 
that American labor can promote 
its own welfare within American in- 
stitutions — and that progress for 
labor is inseparable from progress 
for all. 


“NO COMMUNISM!” 

We have stood solidly against the 
principles and practices of commu- 
nism. Such unions as tolerated com- 
munists or their sympathizers have 
found unity of action impossible and 
their organizations torn asunder. As 
to the wisdom of cur decision, even 
though opposed by some liberals and 
radical opportunists, we have only 
to point to the terrible purge that 
has already cost two million lives in 
Russia. No group within a nation 
can permanently impose its will on 
other groups. 

During the past year 
added to our union ranks and have 
extended and strengthened the prac- 
tice of collective bargaining, and as 
a result have been able to defeat 
We have 
contributed to understanding of the 
fact that wages are both pay for 
work and approximately 80 per cent 


we have 


| of consuming power upon which in- 


dustries depend for sale of products 
and services. There is now more 
conscience and hesitation on the 
part of employers in proposing 
wage cuts, matched by intelligent 
resistance on the part of unions. The 
result has been a steadying force in 
business activity 
In the past year unemployment 
compensation laws have gone into 
effect in more than half our States 
and will be in effect in all but 
two with the beginning of next 
year. The purpose of unemployment 
compensation is to provide economic 
security for those employable work- 
ers who have lost their jobs. Even 
though the laws are not yet perfect 
or their administration satisfactory, 
the big thing is the establishment 
of the principle that workers losing 
jobs still have a right to income. 
Another big forward step of the 
past year is social legislation fixing 
a wage minimum below which com- 
petition may not force workers to 
work in industries under Federal 
jurisdiction and establishing maxi- 
mum hours beyond which overtime 
is enforced. These two measures 
raised the economic level of all our 
living and provide a new sense of 
security for those whose incomes 
depend upon keeping their jobs. 
However, these new laws together 
with the National Labor Relations 
Act, public contracts, as well as the 
more familiar laws, bring us to the 
serious problem of getting under- 
standing and practical administra- 
tors. Labor experience is necessary 
for the administration of labor laws. 
The problems of the coming year 
challenge labor’s ability in organiza- 
tion and securing representation for 





—Wide World 
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The C. I. O. Policy: 
A More Equitable 


Sharing of Income 
By JOHN L. LEWIS 


| Chairman, Committee for Industrial 


Organization 

YINCE last Labor Day industrial 
S workers and the nation as a 
whole have suffered from a sudden 
and pronounced depression. Such 
movements gather momentum 
they move on. One after another 
the barriers to deflation are broken 
down. 


as 


Money goes into hoarding and 
credit disappears when most needed; 
workers are discharged, wages cut, 
farm commodity prices fall, family 
reserves are exhausted and the 
buying power of the masses dries up. 

Men may dispute over the relative 
causes of these economic reverses, 
but it cannot be denied that the one 
that began last fall was hailed with 
unveiled gratification by privileged 
wealth and its reactionary retainers. 

At its conference last September, 
the C. I. O. gave warning of the im- 
pending depression and called upon 
Government to take timely steps to 


its views and experience in the ad- 
ministrative work of the Govern- 
ment. 

The situation calls for a rededi- 
cation to the cause of unionism and 
for unifying our labor movement. 
Our national life is a unity and labor 
cannot divide its forces without loss 
to itself and the cause of human 
welfare. 

Let us determine to forge a new 
unity during the year, sweep aside 
all disruption, and take advantage 
of the opportunities which we can 
turn into strength for the cause of 
unionism and higher standards of 
living for all. 


+ reverse the movements and to miti- + 


gate its evils. 

While the debates went on over 
corporate taxes and Government 
guaranty of mortgages, the C. I. O. 
and Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
organized public demand for fed- 
eral relief for the unemployed and 
destitute, and for renewed govern- 
mental participation in public 
works. Already this program, be- 
latedly adopted, is turning us into 
the direction of renewed prosperity. 


THE POLICY OF THE C. |. O. 

But the C. I. O. is committed to a 
broader policy for promoting a 
sound economic balance in our 
country. It stands for a fairer shar- 
ing in the national income by both 
farmers and industrial workers. It 
seeks to mobilize labor that its 
power may be effectively exercised to 
that end. 

It seeks to organize labor that its 
rights may be respected in the play 
of our economic institutions and 
that its counsels may be respected in 
the functioning of our political in- 
Stitutions. It seeks no change in 
either, but believes that under both 
there can be more justice done to 
those who toil. 

The C. I. O. was born of the com- 
placency and inertia of those who 
had so long assumed direction of 
the labor movement in America, 
who had insisted that labor unions 
must be patterned on craft distribu- 
tion, and who had denounced as 
heretical any effort towards indus- 
trial organization. 

They have met our efforts to or- 
ganize the unorganized with sneers, 
reprisals, sabotage and vilification. 
Professing a desire for unity, they 
have engaged in a civil war to de- 
stroy the labor movement which 
the C. I. O. has carried to such ex- 
traordinary success. 

They have denounced labor laws 
and repudiated political friends of 
labor on the announced ground that 
the one might shelter the rights and 
the other befriend the interests of 
their fellow workers. 


| THE FUTURE OF LABOR 


But the labor movement marches 
on. The industrial spies will go, 
the machine guns and gas bombs 
will be outlawed, the union busters 
will disappear from managements; 

| contracts for wages and working 
| conditions will be negotiated be- 
tween corporations and employees 
| 
! 


upon a basis of common rights. The 
labor union will become one of our 
cherished economic institutions, and 
| industrial democracy will take its 
proper place under our flag. 
Unemployment reserves, old-age 
pensions, the Labor Relations Act, 
the Wage and Hour Act, all are the 
result of the militant crusading of 
those who have seen the common 
interests of all workers, and not 
those who regard the labor move- 
ment as having culminated in a few 
skilled craft organizations. 


amsgraiae Nhat the President's ‘Labor Commission” Found 


boards to establish minimum stand- + tive in ending unauthorized strikes, 


HEN President Roosevelt sent a * 


commission abroad this summer 
to survey labor conditions in Great 
Britain and Sweden, it was a com- 
mon prediction that the _ report 
would recommend the “borrowing” 
of certain foreign labor laws. 

The first part of the report, deal- 
ing with Great Britain, has been 
placed on the President’s desk. It 
contains no recommendations, and 
it implies that British labor laws 
would not be applicable in this coun- 


try, because of the difference in 
conditions. 

The report 1s exactly what the 
President said it would be. It is sim- 


ply a factual study of the mechan- 
isms by which labor unions and em- 
ployers live in Great Britain. 

Mr. Roosevelt wanted the report 
because so many proposals for bet- 
tering American labor relations were 
based on the alleged superiority of 
British and Swedish practise. The 
President wanted to find out exactly 
what the facts were in those coun- 
tries. 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMENT 

“The adequacy of this report at- 
tests again the usefulness of coop- 
erative endeavors on the part of 
those in Government and those 
whose labors and interests, diversi- 
fied as they may be, are closely iden- 
tified with the labor-employer rela- 
tionships as they exist in our coun- 
try,” the President said, in making 
the report public. 

“This report ought to be read 
through. Unless this is done, dis- 
cussions of the facts contained 
therein will be of little value. 

“To me, the most salient feature 
of it is the cooperative spirit coupled 
with restraint which is shown by 
those who represent both employers 
and employes in Great Britain. 

“Collective bargaining is an ac- 
cepted fact and because of this the 
machinery which carries it out is 
functioning.” 

Later, in a press conference, Mr. 
| Roosevelt expressed the hope that 
' the same favorable British attitude 





could be developed in the United + 


States. 

The commission of nine turned up 
much interesting information on the 
British situation, which in many 
ways differs from the American sit- 
uation. 

Collective bargaining, for instance, 
is carried on in Great Britain, not 
between an employer and a labor 
union but between an employers’ 





An important document 
lies on the President's desk. 

As part of a Presidential 
commission’s survey of labor 
relations in England and Swe- 
den it minces no words, con- 
tains pertinent facts, but no 
recommendations. 

Just what Mr. Roosevelt 
thinks of the document and 
what it records, is set forth in 
the accompanying article. 











association and a union, or group 
of unions. Employer organization 
matches union organization. 

Enforcement of collective bargain- 
ing agreements rests solely on the 
good faith of the parties involved. 
Both sides prefer it that way. 

Although there are no laws re- 
quiring collective bargaining, the 
process is general throughout most 
industries and is encouraged by the 
Government. 

As a matter of history, the period 
of refusal by employers to recognize 
unions is one of bitterest strife and 
disorder. Once recognition is grant- 


ed as a matter of course, economic ' 


warfare is replaced by business 
dealings between worker and em- 
ployer acting collectively. 

The government appoints wage 





| 





in cases 
in- 


ards of hours and pay 
where collective bargaining is 
effective. 

All craft, industrial and general 
unions are united in a Trades Union 
Congress which has established the 
principle that no union has an ex- 
clusive right to organize any class 
of workers. Inter-union disputes are 
thus reduced to a minimum. Work- 
ers may shift affiliation under work- 
ing agreements among the unions. 


AS TO INCORPORATION 

British unions or their officers 
may not be sued for restraint of 
trade or the wrongful acts of mem- 
bers in futherance of a trade dis- 
pute. 

The only illegal strikes in Great 
Britain are those which are both 
sympathetic and seek to coerce the 
Government. This principle was laid 
down by the Trade Disputes Act of 
1927 but has not been tested in the 
courts. It constitutes the only ex- 
ception to the legal immunity 
granted unions. 

This Act has had the effect of 
making union contributions to the 
Labor party more difficult and has 
thereby weakened it. The party is 
pledged to repeal or amendment 
as soon as it obtains the necessary 
votes. 

Registration of unions is volun- 
tary. There are certain advantages 
derived from registration, but the 





( promise settlement, 


which are looked upon as inevVitable, 
as most agreements are industry- 
wide. 

Closed-shop agreements are the 
exception rather than the rule, al- 
though many employers prefer to 
hire union men. The check-off is 
equally exceptional and usually re- 


quires the approval of each member | 


of the union. 

Arbitration in which the parties 
are bound to accept the 
also unsual. A panel of Govern- 
ment arbitrators is always available 
for service in labor disputes, but 
each side usually stipulates it will 
not accept an unsatisfactory award 

The Government also has a group 
of conciliators or trouble shooters 
who are always available to spot 
disputes before they become acute 
and to offer their services in effect- 


award is | 


+ ing settlements. 

Old-age pensions, unemployment 
| compensation, medical aid and low- 
| rent housing projects subsidized by 
the Government are 
have promoted Stability in labor re- 
lations. Meanwhile, labor standards 
have been improving over the last 
20 years. 

The members of the commission 
which made the survey were W. 
Ellison Chalmers, William H. Davis, 
Marian Dickerman, Lloyd K. Garri- 
| son, Henry I. Harriman, Charles R. 
| Hook, Anna Marie Rosenberg, Ger- 
| ard Swope, and Robert J. Watt. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Their parallel report on labor re- 
lations in Sweden will be submitted 
shortly. 

(Full text of the Commission’s 23- 
page report may be obtained by 
writing THE UNITEDSTATES NEWS, 
| 2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 


Auto Workers Still in Controversy 


O INDICATION is apparent that 
there will be any quick or peace- 
ful settlement of the dispute be- 
tween the two factions of the United 
Automobile Workers of America. 
John L. Lewis has proposed a com- 
which already 
has been accepted by the four vice 
presidents whom Homer Martin, 


| president, ousted on charges of con- 


registrar exercises no regulation of 


a union’s affairs. 


PICKETING IN STRIKES 

Peaceful picketing is allowed, but 
intimidation is forbidden. 

Picketing does not constitute a 
problem, because of the feeling, 
shared by both employers and un- 
ions, that the job belongs to the 
man. Employers seldom try to op- 
erate a plant affected by a strike. If 
plant does operate, non-strikers are 
seldom asked to do the work ordin- 
arily performed by the strikers. 

Unions generally take the initia- 


sorting with Communists. 
Mr. Martin will discuss with his 
executive board on Wednesday 


| whether he should accept or reject 


' 


the plan. 

However, antagonism toward Mr. 
Lewis has been increasingly evident 
in the U. A. W. since the compro- 
mise plan was advanced. 

Mr. Martin admits his relations 
with Mr. Lewis are strained and 
that the U. A. W. has not yet for- 
warded its July dues to the C. I. O. 

The president of the U. A. W. has 
warned that he would tolerate no C. 
I. O. interference and that he would 


+ not reinstate the four officers, as 
Suggested by Mr. Lewis in the com- 
promise proposal. 

Furthermore, Mr Martin does not 
propose to submit controversial 
questions to the C. I. O. for settle- 
ment, another compromise proposal. 
Mr. Martin says he will remain in 
the C. I. O. only if the autonomy of 
the U. A. W. remains intact. 

In this stand he has received some 
Support from the rank and file of 
his union. 

Leaders of 46,000 U. A. W. mem- 
bers in Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Northern Illinois formally asked the 
executive board to discontinue pay- 
ment of dues to the C. I. O., feeling 
that the Lewis plan was a threat to 
the autonomy of the U. A. W. 

Then eleven U. A. W. locals in the 
Flint, Mich., area demanded that 
Mr. Lewis refrain from interfering 
with the affairs of their union. 

The C. I. O. chieftain will be in 
Mexico City attending the Latin 





Rail Mediation: 
Next Step Up 
To President 


INCE the railroads first asked and 
the union first opposed a 15 per 
cent wage reduction, two attempts 
to reach an agreement have failed. 
President Roosevelt, by the terms 
of the Railway Labor Act, may make 
a third attempt, and a strike, if any, 
remains several weeks away. 

The President may appoint, some- 
time before Oct. 1, a fact-finding 
board to investigate both sides of 
the case. The fact-finding board is 


given 30 days in which to work, and 


there can be no strike nor any wage 
cut within 30 days after its findings 
are made public. 

The first step in attempting to ne- 
gotiate the wage cut was direct bar- 


| gaining between the railroads and 


the unions. This failed a month ago. 

The second step was to call in the 
National Mediation Board. This body 
also failed to bring the two sides 
together. The railroads acepted but 
the unions rejected the Board’s pro- 
posal to submit the dispute to an 
arbitrator. 

The Board, therefore, announced 
that its mediation attempts have 
failed. There can be no strike nor 
wage cut within 30 days, during 
which the President may appoint 
the fact-finding board. 





Peace in Harlan County; 
C. |. O. Wins An Agreement 


A’ LEAST six months of peace are 
ordained for Harlan County, Ky., 
one of labor’s bloodiest battlefields. 

Representatives of the United 
Mine Workers and of the Harlan 
County Coal Operator’s Association 
put an end to a long period of riot- 
ous disagreement by Signing a con- 
tract last week. 

Attempts at unionization of the 
Harlan County coal mines has led to 
bitter feeling and actual bloodshed. 
Culmination came !ast spring when 
the Federal Government sued 17 
companies, 18 operators and 21 for- 
mer law officers for conspiracy to 
prevent unionization. 

The trial lasted eleven weeks and 
ended a a deadlock. It was the first 
attempt of the Government to press 
criminal charges for violation of the 
National Labor Relations Act. Dur- 
ing the triai, three men were killed. 


The agreement will take effect 
Sept. 1, and will extend through 
March 31, 1939. It is a standard 


Appalachian agreement, providing 
for a 35-hour week with a basic 
daily wage of $5.60. It covers 16 op- 
erators and 15,000 miners, whose 
dues to the U. M. W. will be checked 
off. 

Terms of the agreement require 
the operators to re-hire all miners 
allegedly discharged in violation of 
the NLRA before hiring any new 
miners. In return the U. M. W. 
will not press civil charges which it 


| had brought before the N.L.RB.. 


believed to | 


However, the Department of Jus- 
tice has made no move to drop its 
criminal charges against the oper- 
ators. The next move is that legal 
aetion will come in Lexington, Ky., 
when the federal court acts on a 
motion to set a date for a new 
trial. 





American Trade Union Congress 
when the U. A. W. executive board 
meets. However, he will be repre- 
sentd by two of his closest lieuten- 
ants—Philip Murray and Sidney Hill- 
man. 

Mr. Martin has been conferring 
with David Dubinsky, president of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, whe has opposed 
Mr. Lewis’ plan to set up the C. I. O. 
on a permanent basis. Together, Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Dubinsky head un- 
ions controlling 600,000 C. I. O. mem- 
bers. 








30 STORIES OF HOSPITALITY 
In the Smart 
East Fifties 


Opposite the W aldoc}-Astoria 
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VER since 1825 when George 

Stephenson placed his “Rocket” 

in operation on the first English 

railroad, the steam: locomotive has 

been an outstanding development of 

the machine age ano the chief source 
of power fcr transportation. 

Today, after 113 years of im- 
provement, the steam locomotivs 
Still is preeminent, in the transporta- 
tion industry, despite the challenge 
of other types of locomotive power 
and the coming of the automobile 
and airplane. 

When the electric 
peared three decades 
hailed as the supplanter of the steam 
locomotive. But today the limita- 
tions of the electric locomotive are 
well recognized and only 2 per ceni 
of the railroad engines in service are 
electric. 


THE MODERN LOCOMOTIVE 

The modern stream-lined, steam 
locomotive, shown in the illustra- 
tion on this page, bears m- 
blance to the locomotive of 50 years 
ago. And the difference is even 
greater than the outward appear- 
ance would indicate. involving hun- 
dreds of changes in construction. 

Available data show that the aver- 
age 1938 type of freight locomotive 
will pull 4,000 tons of freight; the 
1888 freight locomotive, averaged 
only 750 tons of freight, less than 
one-fifth as much. 

Passenger locomotives have been 
improved proportionately with the 
improvement in freight locomotives. 

If the comparison is carried back 
another half century, still more 
startling contrasts may be found. 

Present day locomotives weigh 10 
to 15 times as much as the locomo- 
tive of a century ago. They use 
steam at 250 to 300 pounds pressure 
instead of 70 to 100 pounds; they 
develop about 20 times as much 
horsepower and produce a drawbar 
pull of from 60,000 to 140,000 pounds 
instead of 5,000. 

Other figures on the horsepower 
of locomotives show that since 1904 
the average maximum horsepower 
of freight locomotives has been in- 
creased from 1,036 to almost 6,000 
with an increase in horsepower per 
ton of weight on drivers from 12 to 
31.4. For passenger locomotives the 
horsepower has been increased since 
1895 from 522 to 3,200 with an in- 
crease of horsepower on the drivers 
from 18.6 to 45.7. 

Progress in locomotive construc- 
tion has gone on at an even faster 
pace in recent decades. 

“Few types of machinery,” points 
out the National Resources Com- 
mittee, “have been so greatly im- 
proved in the last 20 years as lo- 
comotives.” Weight per horsepower 
has been cut in half in the last 20 
years and fuel efficiency has been 
doubled. 

Much of this saving in fuel in 
operation of locomotives has been 
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made possible through the use of 
superheated instead of saturated 
steam. Through the installation of 
a mechanism known as a feed-watel 
heater, part of the steam from the 
exhaust pipe is turned back and used 
to heat the water as it comes from 
the tender to the boiler. By the use 
of the super-heaters the coal con- 
sumption has been decreased from 
20 to 25 per cent 

During the last 20 years the tract- 
ive power, or the capacity to pull, 
of the average steam locomotive has 
been increased 44 per cent. During 
the past 50 years the tractive power 
has been quadrupled. 

Locomotives already in 
been rebuilt in the railroad shops to 
increase the boiler pressure, install 
automatic stokers, improve the lu- 
brication, and to substitute alloy 
metals so as to reduce the weight 
and increase the strength and the 
coal and water capacities. 

As a result of these changes and 
the improved design of locomotive 
built in recent years the typical 
modern locomotive is a much differ- 
ent machine than that of only a 
few decades ago. Instead of sending 
the engines to the shop for inspec- 
tion and adjustment every 100 miles, 


use have 


engine runs have been extended to 
1,000 miles. Even with the extended 
run there,are fewer engine failures 
than when replacements were made 
at every 100 miles 


THE TIRELESS IRON HORSE 

the Middle West, 
for example, which formerly used 
seven engines to haul passenger 
trains between Chicago and New 
Orleans, now uses only two 

Another economy has been in the 
development of chemical treatment 
of water used in 
to remove, so far as possible, ingredi- 
ents harmful to boilers and flues 
Because of this treatement of boiler 
water, the life of a fire box and flues 
has been doubled and in many in- 
stances trebled. 

Also, because of the treatment of 
water, many railroads now operate 
locomotives from 2,000 to 6,000 miles 
and in some cases as much as 10,000 
miles, before it is necessary to wash 
out the boilers; some years ago it 
was the practice to do so after a run 
of from 200 to 800 miles 

Another economy in operation has 
been effected by increasing the size 
of locomotive tenders and thus pro- 
viding space for coal and 
water. 


One railroad in 


locomotive boilers 


more 


The average water capacity of 
locomotive tenders, for instance, a 
few years ago was only 7,500 gal- 
lons. Today tenders with a capacity 
of 25,000 gallons are found on many 
roads and trains may be operated 
for much longer distances before 
stops are necessary to replenish the 
water supply than was the case in 
earlier years. 


BENEFITS TO THE PUBLIC 

Economy in the use of fuel has 
now reached (the point where a 
freight locomotive can haul one ton 
of freight one mile, using just one 
glass of water and a handful of coal, 
at an average cos‘ of less than one 
cent. This is an equivalent to haul- 
ing 83-5 tons of freight and equip- 
ment one mile for each pound of 
coal consumed in freight service. 

The public has vcnefited in many 
ways from the improvements made 
in locomotives and the consequent 
improvement in railroad service. 
Over a period of years the passenger 
time from New York to California 
on the fastest trains has been re- 
duced fram five to two business 
days 

Where seven year: ago there were 
only 30 passenger trains operating 
at a speed of a mile a minute or 


better now there are more than 400. 

Many freig trains now are being 
run on the schedules formerly mtain- 
tained for passenger trains 

In 1910, for example, an average 
speed of twenty miles an hour was 
considered very good for freight 
trains. Now largely because of the 
improvement in the locomotives, al- 
though other factor: such as the bet- 
ter organization of the roads and 
the improvement of the roadbeds 
deserves some credit, an average 
speed ? 45 miles an hour is main- 
tained by many freights 

Since 1920 freight train speeds 
have been increased 53 per cent while 
coal consumption per locomotive 
mile has been reduced one-seventh. 

This speeding up of freight service 
has been accompanied in general 
by an increase in dependability of 
service Consequently merchants 
have been enabled to reduce the 
amount of reserve merchandise on 
their shelves. Thus the final re- 
sult is that the consumers get fresher 
goods at lower prices because of the 
reduction in the merchants’ over- 
head. 


FASTER, SPEEDIER FREIGHT 

Another dividend to consumers 
has resulted from the speeding up 
of shipments of fruits and 
tables. It is possible to permit fruits 
with present speedy freight service 
and refrigeration, to reach an op- 
timum ripeness before they are 
picked. 

Research on the 
locomotives continues 
favorable circumstances than ever 
before and the leaders in the in- 
dustry forecast further revolutionary 
advances. 

“Railroad 


vege- 


construction of 
under more 


research work today,” 
points out W. L. Winterrowd, vice 
president of the Franklin Railway 
Supply Co. Inc., “is on a more highly 
organized and efficient basis than 
ever before. As a result, the rail- 
roads stand to profit to a greater 
extent and more promptly than at 
any other stage in their history, not 
only in matters of steam locomotive 
development, but in other matters as 
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Chesterfield Time 
on Your Radio 


PAUL WHITEMAN 
Every Wednesday Evening 
All C. B. S. Stations 
PAUL DOUGLAS 
Daily Sports Program 
51 Leading N. B. C. 
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“We've been places and seen 
things...and everywhere we went 
Chesterfields were giving pevplea 
lot of pleasure. There'll be plenty 
of Chesterfields in our house now.” 


It takes good things to make a 
good product. That’s why we 
use the best ingredients a 
cigarette can have... mild 
ripe tobaccos and pure cigarette 
paper...to make Chesterfield 
the cigarette that smokers 
say is milder and better-tasting. 
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FINDING HIMSELF WITHOUT CASH OR 
CHECKBOOK after ordering five gallons of gas, an em- 
barrassed Connecticut motorist offered to leave his wife at 
the station as a temporary I. O. U. until he returned with 
the money. The station manager, no less embarrassed by 
this evidence of good faith, took the customer’s name and 
address and waved the happy couple on their way. He felt 
reasonably sure of his money, knowing that the customer’s 
wife would not be likely to let her husband forget the inci- 
dent in a hurry. 

* + + THE JUVENILE “RACKET” OF UNSOLICITED 
WINDSHIELD WIPING has become a source of nuisance 
to motorists in metropolitan centers lately. Leaping upon 
the running boards of cars stopped at traffic lights, the 
urchins produce unbelievably dirty cloths from their pock- 
ets and hastily smear away at the windshield, hoping there- 
by to garner a coin for their unwanted attentions. Auto- 
mobile clubs have warned drivers to discourage the prac- 
tice as they might be held responsible for any injury to 
the boys occurring upon sudden movement of traffic. 
Police departments have cracked down on the youngsters. 
However, they shift their operations to other corners and 
this makes it difficult to control. The cure for this evil 
lies with the motorist. Discourage the practice for your 
own protection. 


+ + + BLOWN MORE THAN 100 YARDS FROM ITS FOUN- 
DATION by a windstorm, a Michigan gasoline station wound 
up in a near-by cornficld leaving three persons inside when it 
took off, badly shaken up by the sudden change of address, The 
station manager should get a call any day now from the De- 
partment of Commerce for taking up passengers without a 
transport pilot’s license. 

+ + + ARRIVING WITH THE QUIET MODESTY OF WRONG 
WAY CORRIGAN, a New Jersey couple drove into Los Angeles in 
a ten-horsepower, one cylinder, 1904 automobile, having finished the 
first half of an 8,000-mile round trip from coast to coast. Traveling 
without benefit of instruments or speedometer at an estimated speed 
of 28 miles an hour, the couple were jubilant over the performance of 
the ancient puddle jumper as they prepared to take off immediately 
for their Jersey home. Purchased second-hand in 1907, the car has 
been in active service ever since and between trips is used daily by its 
owner for business commutation. We suppose that they'll run it a 
few years more, then put it out to pasture in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 


+ * + A TRACTOR ZIPPED THROUGH A MIDDLE WEST- 
ERN TOWN at 38 miles an hour and ran afoul of the law re- 
cently, The driver, headed for home on his broken field runner, 
told officers that he had passed through the two previous towns 
without incurring the interest of the motor vehicle authorities 
so didn’t see why they should mind. But they did, ten dollars’ 
worth, and sent him home crawling. 


+ + * WHY NOT EQUIP ALL SAFETY ISLANDS WITH 
KITCHENETTES so that pedestrians won’t starve to death waiting 
for a break in the steadily increasing lines of city traffic? 


+ * * A KICKING MACHINE is part of the equipment of a 
southern filling station. The machine was installed for the 
benefit of customers who become disgusted with themselves and 
wish to be booted a few times to restore themselves to emotional 
normalcy and straight thinking. The user assumes a thought- 
ful position, his back to a crank. The machine does the rest, 
quietly and accurately. We assume that tax-ridden motorists 
give the crank an extra whirl. Step right up, SENATOR. The 
line forms on the left. 


SHORT SHORT STORY 


Ten Minute Parking, Bus Stop, Taxi 
Stand, Do Not Block Alleyway, No Double Parking, Hotel, No Park- 
ing Between Signs, Bus Stop, Fire Hydrant, Parking Lot 25c¢ Sorry, 
We're all Filled Up. Bang! Bang! Bang! I plead guilty, your Honor. 


No Parking, Fire Hydrant, 


+ + + IT’S RATHER EARLY TO BE TALKING ABOUT ANTI- 
FREEZE but your ESSO dealer will tell you that lots of people 
put off getting their cars in shape for winter driving until a cold 
snap catches them unprepared. You are going to need lighter 
oil in your crankcase pretty soon and you’ll want to be sure that 
your car is in tip top shape for the long months of hard service 
ahead. Write ESSO on your calendar of Things To Do, so you 
won't forget to pay your ESSO dealer a visit in the near future. 
He’s ready to take care of you. 


+ + + NEW JERSEY PROPOSES AN ADDITIONAL ONE 
CENT TAX on gasoline to help defray RELIEF costs. If the extra 
cent went towards bringing relief to tax-burdened motorists it might 
make some sense. 


+ + + ROBOT INSTRUCTORS TO TEACH YOUR WIFE 
HOW TO DRIVE are proposed by a long-suffering Indiana 
correspondent. A good idea and patentable what with many 
a husband looking for a patient substitute during the try- 
ing period of instruction. Road maps, with principal routes 
traced in radium for night driving, were suggested by 
another writer, an idea which isn’t as crazy as it sounds, 
These and other suggestions highlight the day’s mail ad- 
dressed to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, N.Y. We 
haven’t heard from you yet. x 
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= | Wha? the Press Thiele 
POLITICAL LESSONS EDITORS DRAW 
FROM THE RECENT SENATE PRIMARIES 























* (Dem.), voices the comment: 

“Apparently the first test of the purge at the 
polls has resulted in the renomination of a man 
to whom President Roosevelt specially objected, 
and the defeat of a man whom he endorsed. 

“So far as the test has been made, it seems 
to demonstrate that the voters are jealous of 
their right to pick their own representatives, 
without outside interference, and that they pre- 
fer as their representatives men who know their 

™ traditions and present condition, rather than 
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‘YOMMENTING 
4 cept the renomination of Senator Smith in 
South Carolina and the defeat of Senator Mc- 
Adoo in California as indications of popular 
resentment against what they call the intrusion 
of the Administration in State primaries. Most 


men editors insist the President's “purge” program 
rpet 











newspapers in general ac- 
Cartoonist Pease in the Newark Evening News. 


A Matter of Taste 








Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


Model State Wage Law 


2. The NLRB Reappointment 


3. The Harlan County Pact 





Cartoonist Web Brown in ihe AxXré Beacon-Je 
The Sunshine State's Latest Magic Ca is © iain arse de: odie ede | : 
men who promise meek approval to an Adminis- 





But some editors ascribe the defeat of Mr. 
McAdoo and the nomination of his opponent, 
Sheridan Downey, more to the latter's advocacy 
of an extremely generous State pension plan. 
Mr. Downey, they point out, in his campaign 
pledged adherence to New Deal policies. 


“SOUTH CAROLINA > 


= tration program not fully disclosed.” 


HARDER CONTESTS “The rebuke in South 


ON THE SAME ISSUE Carolina is encouraging”, 
says the New York Sun 


ARE YET TO COME (Ind.), “but the hardest 


fights are yet to come, in Maryland, Georgia 
and New York's Sixteenth District, where the 
New Deal is applying all its power to reward 
and punish in the effort to drive from public 
life Democrats who used their own judgment on 
legislation.” P 

“Candor will compel even friends of the 
President to admit”, according to the Hartford 
Times (Dem.), “that the purge effort is going 
badly. Candor, likewise, on the part of the 
President's foes, will compel admission that the 
defeat of Senator McAdoo in California is less 
a New Deal defeat than a discouraging triumph 
for the crazy political and economic ideas that 
flourish on California soil.” 


BALANCE IS ASKED 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Mr. Hull's Note to Mexico 


—_—_ 


Many southern newspapers point out that as 

a matter of political tactics the Administration 

could hardly have picked a State more unfavor- 

able to its purpose than South Carolina. Says 
_— the Charlotte (N. C.) News, (Dem.): 

“The President made a mistake when he went 

3. The Hyde Park Conference out of his way to take part in South Carolina's 

re Democratic fight. Of all the States in the 

Union, this one resents interference most bit- 








gpm newspapers in general approve 
the proposal of the Federal Labor Depart- 
ment that a conference be held to discuss the 
merits of a model wage-hour law which may 
be adopted by individual States, supplementary 
to the Federal law. 

Advocates of the law declare that its object 
is to guard against inequalities which may arise 
when a company operating in interstate com- 
merce must compete with a purely intrastate 
concern, not subject to the restrictions and re- 
quirements of the Federal law. 

A minority of editors places special emphasis 
on the probability that action in the States may 
be hard to obtain and that it will likely take 
a long time to put this supplementary legisla- 
tion into effect. 

Some believe that the present wage-hour law 
should have been submitted to the States. 
Others declare that conditions vary so in a 
country as large as this, that an equitable rule 
covering all regions is almost impossible to 
formulate. Suca regional differences, these 
critics say, affect all wage legislation. 





2. New Army Uniforms 


biderma he Washington Post 


Strike One 





“There are many who will be satisfied”, says 
the New York Times (Dem.), “with the fact 
—_ , . ' that Mr. Roosevelt's control 

“And yet, the re-election of Cotton Ed Smith ah: ie Mesias Gia aes: i ata tn Pls 
isn't going to save the Republic. A United ~ ly ng Agee te Pg Re ite 
States Senate composed of ‘Cotton Eds’ would 
be about the last instrumentality in the world 
from which to expect able, intelligent, earnest, 
progressive legislation abreast of the times, If 
there ever was an advocate of the political 
philosophy, ‘let ‘er slide,’ Cotton Ed is it.” 


YECRETARY HULL strongly impresses com- 
S menting newspapers with the belief that .n 
his latest note to Mexico on the seizure of Amer- 
ican lands he has shown determination to make 
the country to the South comply with accepted 
rules of law in dealing with American proper.) 
Economic pressure is expected to accomplish 
this result 

About one-tenth of the press voices the opin- 
jon that no definite action wi!l be taken by the 
Secretary of State, and that the United States 
in harmony -witlg its desire to maintain friendiy 
relations with Latin-Americans, will not go to 
the extent of breaking with Mexico. 

Many editors are convinced that the “good 
neighbor” policy of the State Department will be 
abandoned if Mexico continues to ignore the 
rights of Americans. 

The more extreme commentators insist that 


progress toward 


Carolina. 
than this. 
tion to Congress of men who are just as able 
as Mr. Roosevelt to see that progressive social 
reform is a crying need of the times, but who 
will approach that task with a spirit of modera- 
tion, a sense of fair play and a due recognition 
“The more the purge | of the principles of sound finance.” 

“That Senator Smith won by so substantia! a 
judgment of the Boston 


It is reasonable to ask for the elec- 


Commenting on_ the 


pension plan of Sheridan 
1 MORING LANES Downey, who defeated 


GRANTS TO NEEDY Senator McAdoo in Cali- 
fornia, the Arkansas Gazette (Dem.), argues: 
“Every State should, to the measure of its fi- 
nancial resources, make provisions for aged de- 
pendent persons. 
“But it should be remembered that the more 


SOUTHERN CRITIC 


is studied”, concludes the 
FEARS A TREY WS Richmond News Leader 
THE PARTY RANKS (Dem.), “the more evi- 
dent becomes the unhappy truth that the Dem- 
ocratic party is being divided without substan- 


majority”, in the 
Transcript (Rep.), “will surprise nobody ex- 
cept perhaps Mr. Roosevelt and the members 
of the brain trust who have been trying to foist 





a “soft approach” will never secure an accept- 
able settlement of the Mexican claims. Others 
intimate that the Mexican example will disturb 
all trade relations with other Latin American 
countries and until the problem is settled it is 
useless to talk of trade penetration. 


Dressing Up the Soldier 


\) OST commenting newspapers approve the 
uniform for the regular army (the tradi- 
tional blue) proposed by the War Departmen: 
The new uniform will be tried on sections of tne 
three arms, artillery, cavalry and infantry, for 
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Cartoonist T. Brown in the New London (Conn.) Day 


The Mountains Came to Mohamet 





a@ year, and then, if the change is approved, will 
be issued to the whole regular army. 

It is argued that the olive drab is not dressy 
enough for peace time; that a snappy uniform 
does much for the solaier on parade; that ihe 
olive drab might be retained for fatigue duty and 
active service, where its low visibility gives it 
great value. 


Farley and His Chieftain 


HE Hyde Park conference between President 

Roosevelt and Democratic National Chair- 
man Farley evokes much discussion in the press, 
Commenting newspapers are divided evenly 
in the conjectures whether the meeting ironed 
out differences said to exist between the two 
leaders on the “purge” program. 

One group of commentators emphasizes re- 
ports that the National Chairman is not in sym- 
pathy with the President's activity in State 
primaries against candidates not in sympathy 
with his aims. They give credence to reporis 
that Mr. Farley will be found aligned with the 
conservative wing of the party, which they Say is 
headed by Vice President Garner The other group 
believes that Mr. Farley will allow no differences 
of opinion on policy to disturb his loyalty to his 
party chieftain. 





tial gain. 


paign of 1940 is put at a hazard.” 


Even if the President succeeds in 
defeating Tydings and George, he will get two | 
votes at the cost of much bitterness. The cam- 


triumph”, as 


personalized rule upon this country.” 

“Senator Smith has 
viewed by 
(Dem.), and the Roanoke (Va.) World-News 


scored a_ well-deserved 


the Savannah News 


of the 125,000,000 people in the United States 
who live in whole or in part on public grants, 
the less will the rest of the people have for food 
and clothing and shelter.” 
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“ne Yas ama lays” 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor's Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed and 
address given. 


A World Police Force 

Sir:—I would suggest that all nations 
which have navies turn them over to an 
international commission consisting of 
three men from each of these countries: 
the United States, England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, Japan, and Russia, 
and perhaps one each from the smaller 
nations which have‘no navies but which 
would be protected and share in the 
cost of maintaining the _ international 
navy, Which would be used as an inter- 
national police force 

If any nation should attack any qther 
nation, the international navy would at 
once seize all of the offending nation’s 
ships everywhere and blockade its ports 
until it withdrew its troops into its own 
country and paid for’all the damage 
done 

Thus, no nation could afford to start 
any war, and all would be safe from 
attack and save millions of dollars in 
the cost of building and maintaining 
any navies of their own 
Miami, Fla. FRED H. WIELAWD. 

x * * 


The Building Guilds 

Sir:—Between the maintenance of 
subsidized wages by taxation and the 
unstable employment conditions that 
make the private contractor-workman 
relationship expensive for the family 
buying a home, there lies a third way; 
the cooperative building guild 

Under this plan, the guilds bid di- 
rectly with the homesteader. The guilds 
are composed of seven men each, divided 
according to experience. Although they 
earn less by the hour than prevailing 
union rates, they average ‘1 a year about 
twice as much 

The guilds have the power to discharge 
a member who is not doing his share of 
the work and thereby diminishing the 
gains of all. At Suffern fourteen men 
have been steadily employed for three 
years in all weathers, fifty-two weeks 
in the year. Best of all, several of them 
have been able to step over from the 
rent-dependent class into the responsi- 
bilities of home and property ownership. 

It is only planning from below of this 
kind that can loosen the housing dead- 
lock and make home ownership possible 
for the lower middle class. 
New York, N. Y. GEORGE WELLER. 


— 


A New “Social Order’’? 

Sir:—With his tacit approval of the 
use of public funds for political pur- 
poses, it is obvious that the President is 
building his “new social order upon 
two classes: the subsidized, politically ex- 
ploited unemployed, and a privileged, ar- 
rogant bureaucracy 

The effect of every major law enacted 
since 1933 has been to increase the ranks 
of these two groups. Even the so-called 
“social security” laws have proven vehi- 
cles for the extension of political powe: 
and appeals to mass emotion. 

Oakland, Calif E. A. LINDAHL 
~*~ kk *® 
What Price Liberty? 

Sir:—We were told in the first part 
of the great depression that democracy 
had failed and since then we have used 
all sorts of undemocratic methods be- 
cause an emergency existed. If democ- 
racy had failed it was through no fault 
of its own but by greed and lack of pa- 
triotism both by employer and employee 
who had forgotten the warning of Presi- 
dent Jacksgn that the price of liberty 
was eternal viligance. With everything 
under control from Washington we have 
but little use for the word liberty 

If the plan works to hand pick Sena- 
tors and representatives then this will 
no longer be a democracy. The essence 
of democracy is independence. When we 
lose our independence through interfer- 
erence, regimentation and control from 
Washington, our democracy remains in 
name only, MARTIN H. DEVOE 
Mechanicsville, N. Y 

x * * 


Rues Passing of Repeal 
Sir:—It is all right when the Repub- 
licans voted to elect F. D. R. twice but 
all wrong when they vote to defeat fa- 
vorite rubber stamps. . . In his so- 
called humanitarian program he loses 
sight of the individual's obligation to so- 
ciety His destruction of the prohibi- 
tion laws was one of the greatest curses 
to the human race of the ages 
Eufaula, Ala. W. A. CLIFTON. 
x~** * 


Value of a Newspaper 

Sir:—I have been reading Marquis 
James’ “The Life of Andrew Jackson” 
and, when I came to the Adams-Clay 
bargain, I could not help but pause and 
wonder what would have been the effect 
if, in those days, they had had such a 
news-organ as The United States News 
instead of the primitive and prejudiced 
press on which they had to rely In 
these days of tension it is fortunate 
that there is such a journal of infor- 
mation which by graph. cartoon, and 


well-written articles can bring the 
reader into touch with the inner cur- 
rents of American governmental policies 
GEORGE WEST DIEHL 
Corpus Christi, Tex 
x * * 
“Unfinished Business’’ 

Sir:—I thank you for the fight you 
are making for the preservation of the 
Constitution. Also I wish to congratu- 
late you for your editorial: “Unfinished 
Business.” However, unfinished business 
has become a fat business for politi- 
cians, in that they can contend for the 
passage of a law that would bring about 
an Utopia and then present an alibi for 
it not passing an election year. Thus 
keeping the wool pulled over the eyes 
of voters. J. G. HESTER. 
State College, Miss 

ee. @ 


Longs for Consistency 
Sir:—Isn't it strange that experience 
is not necessary in Kentucky and not 
worth a continental in Georgia! “Oh 
consistency thou art a jewel.” 
MINNIE 8S. McWHORTER 
Jane Lew, W. Va 
x * * 
The Drug Marihuana 
Sir:—The invasion of the herb, hashish 
or marihuana has been allowed to pass 
right through our country into Canada 
destroying morals as it goes. I believe 
conditions that follow use of the drug 
have been the main source of the 
world’s troubles. No question but what 
it was the cause of the decline of ancient 
Rome A. H. SIMPSON. 
Jacksonville, Oreg 
xk * 


Three Franchise Queries 
Sir:—Should national, state, county 
and city lawmakers be allowed to vote? 
Or such officeholders be allowed to vote? 
Or such employes be allowed to vote? 
Jacksonville, Fla. A READER. 
x «* *® 


Rural School Costs 

Sir:—The urban sections get many 
things from rural districts, and they pay 
for all that they get except that which 
is most important and costs the most to 
produce—young men and women, raised 
and trained, principally at the expense 
of the rural districts, and who later earn 
money for employers in urban sec- 
tions 

As a democracy, this country must have 
citizens of increasing education. When 
the States used compulsory education to 
get the desired result, they made them- 
selves liable, under both the common 
law and the Constitution, to pay the 


children for services rendered Any 
parent with a child in a public school 
has a valid ground on which to sue for 
wages payable to the child 

If children were paid on a sliding 
scale, twenty cents a day in the first 
grade to a dollar a day in the last grade, 
the average child would be taking about 
a hundred dollars a year into his home. 
That would be supplying buying power 
at places where it is most needed, and 
soon would bring education in agricul- 
tural districts to the level of that in the 
urban sections. CASPER. L. REDFIELD. 
Chicago, II. 

x «* * 


Pay for the Doctor 

Sir:—When the average doctor counts 
up at the end of the year probably he 
wishes that there were more of these 
hospitalization ideas—for then he would 
be sure of some pay for his services. 
Pay to the doctor is the last thing that 
enters a well man’s mind 

There are several orders in existence 
at the present time, that have annual 
dues of about $10. The doctor, who gets 
the job, gets $2 of this for each family 
for services for an entire year. What 
laborer would consent to work for one 
year at that $2 fee? Yet they expect the 
doctor to do so. For I served in the 
1918 flu epidemic and found out a lot 
about the human equation—to “sponge’ 
and get by with it... 
Lakeport, Calif FRANKLIN SMITH. 
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Depression vs. Confidence 

Dear Sir:—Contending the most logi- 
cal and inexpensive way for the Govern- 
ment to handle the depression is by 
liquidating the depositors and stock- 
holders in closed banks—I wrote to Mr. 
Jesse H. Jones, Chairman RFC Board. 
His reply advises, since the Corporation 
began operations, Feb. 2, 1932, to and 
including Feb. 28, 1938, it has authorized 
loans aggregating $1,320,360,490.58 for 
distribution to depositors in 2,752 closed 
banks. He estimates 20 million deposi- 
tors were benefitted. 

However, .ompared with many billions 
wasted in experimental] legislation and 
otherwise, the Government should have 
authorized many more billions than the 
RFC figures show Thus the money would 
have circulated through the natural 
channels of business in the hands of de- 
positors. It would have accelerated de- 
feat of the depression and the return of 
confidence. Furthermore, administra- 
tive costs should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. ROBERT N. CARSON 
Davenport, Ia. 


A Contest of Labor Factions 


LL commenting newspapers agree that the 
two factions in the American labor field will 
have a significant test of strength in the coming 
Senate fight over the reappointment of Donald 




















Cartoonist Carlisle in the New York Herald-Tribune. 


The Master Builder's Air Castle 





Wakefield Smith as a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board. This is for a five-year 
term. 

This selection comes in the face of a request 
by the American Federation of Labor that the 
President appoint a more “judicial-minded” per- 
son to the post. Editors who comment on the 
Situation expect Mr. Smith to have the support 
of C. I. O., and predict that the confirmation 
will be fought by the Federation. 

Some comments emphasize the fact that Con- 
gress may undertake to amend the Wagner Law, 
and thus curtail the powers of the Board over 
which labor factions are expected to fight. 


End of a Bitter Struggle 


HE labor agreement reached in the coal min- 
ing industry in Harlan County, Kentucky, is 
regarded by nearly all commenting newspapers 
as a notable advance in labor relations. The 
settlement, which accepts the C. I. O. organiza- 
tion of the mines and does away with the charges 
made under the Wagner Act against sixteen coal 
producers, mcst editors say, represents the ad- 
vent of a new era in that county. Both em- 
ployers and einployes will profit, these editors 
say, by such peaceful amicable relations in which 
traditional bitterness will be banished and which 
may have a powerful influence in other indus- 
trial areas. 

Some few editors criticize the agreement, up- 
holding the charge of the A. F. of L. that the 
settlement represents collusion between the 
Labor Board and the C. I. O. leaders. It is another 
instance, they allege, of a tendency of the Gov- 
ernment to favor one wing of labor in organiz- 
ing activities. 
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The Question of the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PAMENT OFFICE 


What Duties, If Any, Rest on America 
To Safeguard Peace of Other Nations? 


Fred K. Nielsen 


Lawyer, Diplomat; Chief Coun- 
sel for United States in Several 
International Arbitrations, 


answers: 
ONSIDERING the unhappy state 
of Europe, one not occupying an 
official position, affording wide ac- 
cess to scurces of information, 
might easily stultify himself by 
fatuous speculation in venturing to 
offer suggestions as to concrete ac- 
tion on the part of the Government 
of the United States to relieve ten- 
sion. 


Our country is rich and powerful. 
It is interesting to recall that oul 
Government once successfully medi- 
ated to put an end io a terrible con- 
flict in the Orient. And in the pas 
—now many years ago—we 
tributed substantially to the 
ment of international disputes on a 
high plane by judicial methods or 
by what might be termed quasi- 
judicial methods. 


THE NEUTRALITY ACT 

In the so-called “Neutrality Act’ 
are provisions designed prudently to 
place some restrictions on the ac- 
tivities of nationals of the United 
States in time of war between other 
nations. The law also contains dan- 
gerous provisions in direct conflict 
with the cardinal principle of the 
law pertaining to neutrality, which 
is impartiality. Their repeal would 
seem to be desirable. In considering 
the question of other revisions, ac- 
count should be taken primarily of 
a nation’s true rather than of 
the jungle resulting from dis 
of rules and principles of law 


con- 


settle- 


goal 


tortion 


From the earliest days of the Re- 
public, our Government 
efforts to curb the activities of wal 
We have labored teward the objet 
tive of maintaining, as far as pos- 
sible, the high seas as common high- 
ways in time of war as in time of 
peace. In recent vears, arguments 
at times advanced against past pol- 
icies have gone to the extent of ex- 
plaining that we should rationally 
recognize that in the future neu- 
trals will be conceded just such 
privileges of commerce as haughty 
Sale a 


has made 


‘People of the 


Ellison D. Smith 


‘ Cotton Ed” of South Carolina 
Faces Sixth Term as Senator 


‘Cotton Ed,’” 
the 


HERE’S only one 
is an old saying around 
Capitol. 

Guides and clerks repeated it to 
one another last week as returns 
from the South Carolina primaries 
forecast that Senator Smith would 
enter upon a sixth term in January 

The victory of this veteran in the 
face of Administration hostility was 
no surprise to his friends. Years in 
Congress have brought him a repu- 
tation for resourcefulness. When his 
mame appeared on the so-called 
“purge” list, observers commented 
that the Senator could turn that 
fact to his advantage if any candi- 
date for office could. So, it seems, 
he did. 

Christened Ellison DuRant Smith 
when he was born 72 years ago, the 
South Carolinian became known as 
“Cotton Ed” in 1932. In that cam- 
paign year he was making the 
rounds of the counties as usual, 
talking cotton 

One reception committee 
up a sign for the wagon that was to 
take him to the speaking place 
“Cotton Ed, the Farmers’ Friend,” it 
read. The farmers liked what he 
had to say, began calling him “Cot- 
ton Ed,” and voted for him again 
as they had been doing since 1908. 

Senator Smith did not take to the 
New Deal as the White House 
thought he should. A tabulation of 
votes nm major Administration 
measures shows he opposed eight out 
of twenty-one, for a batting average 
of 619. 

Whenever it came to cotton 
lation, he was in there fighting 
Hair awry, arms waving. he would 
argue in the Senate for gemerosity 
in Federal loans to cotton farmers 
and a minimum of compulsion in 
crop control. The chairmanship 
the Agriculture Committee placed 
him in a strategic position in which 
the Administration would have pre- 
ferred some one more sympathetic 
with the New Deal 


rigged 
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Is it the duty of America to 
safeguard world peace? 

That continues as the Ques- 
tion of the Week. Recent ad- 
dresses by the President and 
Secretary Hull give point to 
this problem. In a symposium 
in the issue of August 29 The 
United States News presented 
answers from many authori- 
the field of 
tional law to these questions: 

1.—What definite steps 
could this nation take to 


ties in interna- 








belligerents may 
interfere too much 
ligerent operations 
be a great glorificatic 
tivities of war. 
ion’s foreign office, or, as we 
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with officials who experts in 
und practices of nati 
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second 

But one can ¢c I 
ferent kind of foreign office might 
be the worst agency It seems 
to recall the 
Lan explain 
his Memoirs and which appears 
clearly to arlance 
with that of the President under 
ved during the terrible 
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J. Warren Madden 


Chief “‘Umpire”’ in the Labor Board 
Finds Post no Bed of Roses 


TT. wa 
looked 


when J. W 


abor Relations Bo: ard, however, he 
been in the thick of conflict and 
ls perspect 
The anpeerene has convinced hin 
that the Wagner Act, with its gu 
antee of collective hexpatatne right 
embodies a principle comparable in 
importance to those in the Bill of 
Rights of the Constitution 
The observance of another Labor 
Day prompted Chairman Madden 
to assert that conviction. He did so 
with an emphasis that indicated 
another possible change within him. 
When he arrived in Washington 
t Labor Board 
years , r. Madden impressed 
people at easy- 
going disposition here still is that 
qualit him, it in 


ive has changed 


tnree 


recent 
has developed a strain 
ipholding the Wag- 


The upshot was a decision by Gov- ! ner Act and its administration. 





help ease the tensions 
now growing in the 
world? 

2.—Should the Ameri- 
can Neutrality Act be 
amended either to make 
isolation on the part of 
this country mandatory 
in case of trouble 
abroad, or leave the de- 
cision on the course to 
be taken in the hands of 
the President and the 
State Department? 

3.—How should 
this country go in de- 
fending Canada in the 
event of awar involving 
the British Empire, of 
which Canada is a part? 


far 


Other answers received 


since are presented herewith. 








be made of many 
which were care- 
prepared 


tions can ae’ 
communications 
fully and conscientiously 
with very different motives 

Undoubtedly many Americans be- 
lieve that a powerful Government 
may have a trust to uphold law 
against encroachments; that capa- 
ble, impartial attempts to do so 
must not be illusory and need not 
of necessity result in plunging a 
nation into war; and that on the 
contrary they may be the best ul- 
timate safeguards for mainte- 
nance of law and the avoidance of 
war. The alternative to life under 
a system of law is a jungle. 

In the past, our Government 


the 


[Continued on Page 11.] 


Nelson Macy 
Vice President, Navy League of 
the United States; Editor, “Sea 
Power” 


answers: 
p° NOT think this 
do much to lessen the tension 
in Europe. I have long held we 
should have more naval bases, which 
would make our sea power much 
greater. Three very strong naval 
bases should be built, one in the 
Virgin Islands and two more in the 
Far East. These, costing less than 
ships, would increase our sea power 
at least 50 per cent. 
The more powerful we are on the 
seven seas, the less likelihood of our 





country can 








TITLE 


sies and left the questions unsettled, 
which was necessary in order to 
leave this country free to act and 
even to act illegally when it entered 
the war.” (Italics inserted). 
Mr. Lansing, in explaining his 
own purposes, goes too far when he 
1 “everything” was written 
object of preventing the 
adjustment of difficulties and to 
way for the violation of 
our own Government. Cita- 


law by 





week 


REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


“Show me a community where this 
ew right is successfully denied,” he 
1 com- 
are 


show you a 


> ancient rights 
foot.” 

blood runs in the 
On his mother’s side 
traces his ancestry 
back to a that settled in 
Pennsylvania in the late 1600's. A 
grandfather on his father’s side ar- 
rived in Illinois from Ireland in the 
early 1800’: 

The son of a farmer, Mr. Madden 
worked in the fields as a boy. He 
attended high school in Freeport, 
Ill., one of the towns made famous 
by the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 
Teaching called him after gradua- 
tion from the University of Illinois 
in 1911 

Soon again he was back in the 
studying law. The follow- 

spent passing on to 
Students in Oklahoma, Ohio, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania the 
knowledge he gained from continu- 
ing study and some practice on the 
side 

Civic affairs engaged his attention 
while on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. He helped on 
projects of State planning and codi- 
fication of State laws. The way he 
worked brought him to the notice 
of President Roosevelt’s advisers on 
labor questions Appointment to his 
followed. 


mpled under 
Revolution: ary 
Madden veins 
l€ chairman 
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years were 
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present post 


The President was reported sev- 
eral months ago to feel that the 
Labor Board was not aggressive 
enough in defending its actions, and 
to have suggested that Mr. Madden 
“say more.” Be that as it may, Mr. 
Madden has been saying more. He 
igain has denied bias by the Board 
in favor of the C.I.O 

The acrimony and _. bitterness 
which accompany this civil conflict 
make the task of the umpire diffi- 
cult indeed when the interests of the 
two factors come into conclusion,” 
he said, “Each of the factions is 
extremely jealous of its interests 

id quick to suspect favoritism for 
the other. We realize that any fa- 
voritism would be inexcusable and 
our task is to administer the law 
Board interprets it, regardless 
of whom it helps or hurts.” 
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NELSON MACY 





being dragged into war and the 


Safer the world for democracy. The | 


American Neutrality Act should be 
abolished because it is dangerous 
and decisions left to the President 
and State Department. 

If any nation attacks Canada we 
should go to her assistance. The na- 
tion gaining a foothold in Canada 
would be more of a menace to us 
than a nation gaining a foothold in 
South America. This certainly is 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


| 


Dorothy Detzer 


National Executive Secretary, 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 


answers: 

T IS difficult in a short statement 

to outline in detail the steps that, 
it would seem to us, the United 
States might take to ease the ten- 
sions now growing in the world. 

Certainly the United States should 
play a major part in offering con- 
structive measures in the present 
dangerous crisis. Instead it would 
seem to be offering merely words. 
Everyone favors “orderly processes” 
and “order under law.” There is 
nothing mystic about this concept of 
civilized life. Certainly the spokes- 
men of Germany, Italy, and Japan 
would say “amen” to such pleasant 
and threadbare phrases. But what 
do they mean? Are they only words, 
words, and more words? And to the 
nationals of less favored countries, 
they must seem hypocritical words 
or sentimental words coming so 
sanctimoniously from a nation 
which covers a continent and can 
claim practically 44 per cent of the 
world’s wealth. 

An obvious first step to ease the 
tensions of the world would be for 
the United States to take the lead in 
urging a conference to consider the 
recommendations in the Van Zee- 
land report. Some action, not mere 
platitudes, is necessary now. Hun- 
gry people cannot eat orderly proc- 
esses. 
that the conference 
method has now fallen into disre- 
pute because of many failures; it is 
true also that such a conference 
would take preparation, effort, and 
perhaps even compromise on the 
part of the United States to succeed 
But only three alternatives are now 
open—war, coercion, or conference 
Successful conference is by far the 
hardest of these three but also by 
far the most rewarding; and the 
conference method, like democracy, 
needs practice. 


THE NEUTRALITY ACT 
In connection with this, the 
American Neutrality Act should be 
amended but amended to tighten 
and strengthen the law so that the 
| President shall be shorn of any war- 


It is true 
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than the public 
has surely 


nevert 


neiess Nis 
proved that no king, 
peror, or president is good er 
or wise enough to 
to plunge—or even 
into war 

Hence the promise given by the 
President that this would 
defend Canada 
sion surely does not t 
ocratic era but to a 
ers used their 
a chess board 

But laying aside the right 
a commitment by the Pres 
those who have studied the 
know that invasion of Canada, 1 
the invasion of the United States, 
is a fantasy—a goblin up to 
fear on the part of a people 
whose psychology is still to protect 
their homes against the tomahawks 
of savage Indians 
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J. Max Weis 


Director of Research, 
World Peaceways, Inc., 


answers: 

HE 

country 

ing present 
are: 


most important steps our 
could take toward eas- 
international tensions, 

The adoption of domestic policies 
that would increase our prosperity 
with the resultant increase in our 
ability to purchase the goods of 
other nations who are affected by 
our decreased purchasing power; by 
adopting a peace-iime embargo on 
munitions; the application of our 
neutrality law to all nations involved 
in current wars; through the ad- 
mission of refugees to the United 
States, within the quotas provided 
by our immigration law; and finally, 
by calling a World Economic Con- 
ference whose preparation shall be 
based on the Van Zeeland report. 

I favor a mancatory Neutrality 
Act that will be amended to make 
the law applicable beyond question 
to all belligerents sind to extend the 
mandatory embargo to materials es- 
sential to war, such as oil and scrap 
iron, particularly. 

It is important to safeguard this 
country against a line of attack in- 
volving Canada whereby our Navy 
might be used to safeguard Canadian 
shipping in the event of Canada’s 
involvement in a war of the British 
Empire. Any such undertaking 
would immediately put the United 
States into that war. That ques- 
tion was not covered by the Presi- 
dent’s statement at Queens Univer- 
Sity. 
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For those of you who love the lavish pleasure of a 
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New Hife?! 


New Hope?! 


For All Mankind 


Laboratories, and laboratory workers, have 
brought new life... new hope... to all 
mankind. Disease after disease has been 
robbed of its terrors by the tireless research 
of scientists who have devoted their lives to 
making life safer for millions. 


The Sealtest System of Laboratory 
Protection is a scientific organiza- 
tion which is striving to make life 
safer... byimproving the quality and 
safeguarding the purity of milk, 
ice cream and other dairy products. 


Sealtest maintains more than one 


hundred laboratories: It employs 
leading food scientists and scores 
of laboratory workers. 

In thousands of communities you 
will find milk and ice cream bear- 
ing the red-and-white Sealtest 
Symbol. These products meet. Seal- 
test standards of quality and purity. 
They are produced under Sealtest 
Laboratory supervision. 

To millions of families, the 
Sealtest Symbol is a buying guide 

.an added assurance of quality 
and purity when they buy milk, ice 
cream and other dairy products. 


THE SEALTEST SYSTEM OF LABORATORY PROTECTION AND ITS MEMBER- 


COMPANIES ARE DIVISIONS OF 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The red-and-white Sealtest 
Symbol on milk, ice cream and 





other dairy products means 
that they meet Sealtest stand- 
ards of quality and purity. 


Copyright 1938, Sealrest, Inc. 
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PPONENTS OF ROOSEVELT SOCIAL PROGRAM MUST GO—HOPKINS 


full text of an address de- 
livered before the Northeastern 
Conference of Democratic 
Women at Boston, Aug. 30, and 
broadcast over a national net- 
by the National Broad- 
casting Company. 


work 


impressed at the array of 
women of this re- 
assembled here for 
of Govern- 


AM 
Democratic 
who have 
two-day institute 


I 


gion 
this 
ment 
The interest you are showing in 
the affairs of your party and your 
Government net surprising to- 
day, but it is impressive. Six or 
seven years ago it would have been 
But today our democ- 

working Today there is 

wider interest and participation in 
the democratic process govern- 
ment, by more people, 
time in our 
the entire history of the nation 


1S 


of 
at any 


not in 


than 
recollections, if 
Why is this true? It is true be- 
cause the country 
have found out for the 
first time, can employ 
their Government the purpose of 
solving vital, practical democratic 
problems It is true because the 
actual pract democracy has 
been revived and spurred new 

by the most inspiring lead- 
time 


people of this 
tually 


that 


¢ 
ice OL 


to 
rship of our 

It is entirely righ‘ and proper for 
us to meet here, to appraise what 
has been done during the five and 
one-half years our party has been 
at the national helm, and to fore- 
cast what it hopes to do during the 
coming two and one-half years 

Officials of the Administration 
have not only the right, but the 
duty, to discuss public measures fully 
and frankly with the electorate. 
That is the very essence of demo- 
cratic action, and I wish to say that 
it has been advanced immeasurably 
both by the developinent of radio it- 
self and by the fair policies of those 
who control those facilities. 

I believe it is entirely proper for 
me to present the case in behalf of 
the Administration as persuasively 
as I know how. It is for you to 
reject, if somebody else makes a 
different case which is more to your 
liking. That is democracy — the 
freest, fullest possible presentation 
of facts to every voter, upon which 
he then can base his independent 
decision. 


Denies Any Coercion 
Exists Within the WPA 


But the question of administering 
any of the nation’s affairs, under 
the law, is quite another matter. In 
this Administration there must be 
no discrimination and no coercion. 
We have made that fight sincerely 
and earnestly in the WPA. I have 
Stated our position so many times 
that you must know it by heart. No 
one need be a Democrat to get work 
from the WPA. No one is fired from 
WPA for the way he votes or does 
not vote. The WPA will not tolerate 
political activity within its ranks. 
WPA workers’ are free men and 
women, however, who are just as 
much entitled to their own opinions 
as any other American citizen, and 
they do not dwell in a vacuum; they 
are just as subject to influence and 
Solicitation outside the WPA as any- 
body else. But within this organi- 
zation it is as clean as honest, 
earnest effort can make it, and I 
have not the slightest apology for it. 

The same impartiality holds for 
all Federal agencies. Your political 
beliefs or party affiliations have 
nothing whatever to do with 
whether or not you can insure your 
bank account, or get a farm or home 
loan, or old-age benefits or unem- 
ployment insurance, or any of the 
other Federal services. The present 
low interest rates on mortgages do 
not vary according to political faith, 
The law against the sale of bad 
Stocks and bonds protect Republican 
and Democratic investors alike. 
Perhaps, indeed, it protects the Re- 
publicans more; they seem to have 
more money. 

All this is only elementary obedi- 
ence to the laws and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Congress 
enacts the laws for the benefit of 
the whole people, and the President 
Swears to execute those laws faith- 
fully. If they are not faithfully ex- 
ecuted, the President as well as su- 
bordinate executive officials may be 
impeached by Congress. And if the 
people are not satisfied with the 
President or the Congress, they may 
change either or both at the ballot 
box. 


Right of Administration 
To Appeal to the People 


On the other hand, it is just as 
clearly an American tradition that 
every Administration bears the 
stamp of a politica] party, enacting 
and administering its program as a 
party responsibility. We say a party 
is in power when the people have 
entrusted it with a term of office. 
And it is just as traditional that 
the party in power then had the 
responsibility not only for carrying 
through its program, but of explain- 
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President's Right to Intervene in State Primaries Defended by WPA Admin- 


istrator—Forecast of New Deal Objectives 


ing its moves and objectives to the + 


sovereign people. 

Every Administration in this na- 
tion’s history has taken its case to 
the people, listing its achievements 
and answering critics. To fail 
to do so would not preserve our tra- 
dition, but would violate it. 

Yet recently there has been an 
organized attempt to misrepresent 
this tradition, and to imply that it 
is dishonest or unfair for adminis- 
trative officials to report on the 
benefits and purposes of the program 
to the people. It charged that 
these reports are 2 way of coercing 
t beneficiaries of the program 
into voting for the Administration. 
If, for example, I support my party 
and its program out loud, I am co- 
WPA workers. If Secretary 
Wallace defends the agricultural 
program he is administering, he is 
in some occult way interfering with 
the freedom of the ballot among 
farmers. 

This claim is so absurd that, save 


its 
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eers who came to offer to the highest ness decline which began last Octo- 


bidder lands and their liveli- 


hood. 
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Says Roosevelt Erased 
An Universal Fear 


Above all, everywhere, we saw fear. 
Fear pervaded not only the jobless 
and the destitute, but it reached 
out to touch those who still had jobs. 

There was such fear, in so many 
quarters, that it seemed as though 
the whole people were willing to give 
up thelr iiberties, their traditions, 
their institutions anything for 
some sort of security. Do you doubt 
it? It has happened repeatedly in 
Europe. 

In such an atmosphere, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt became President. 
Business was pleading for govern- 
mental action. Rich and poor were 
united by common bond of fear be- 
hind the new leader. They looked 
to him for the answer. It looked 
as if the very democratic process 


Intervention by President Roosevelt in the Democratic pri- 


maries of several 


States has been attacked as an “invasion” of 


the rights of voters freely to nominate candidates for office. 
The latest Administration defense is made by Harry L. Hop- 
kins, WPA Administrator, on the ground that the President is 
“clearing away the cobwebs and the confusion.” 
The United States News here presents the text of Mr. Hop- 


kins’s speech in line with its policy of giving full expression to 


the opposing views on public questions. 


for its constant repetition by the op- # was whipped, for the moment 


position, it would not deserve an 
answer. 

This is by no means the first Ad- 
ministration that has carried 
through important popular benefits. 
The Whigs had a vast program of 
highways, canals, dams and other 
internal improvements. The Repub- 
licans under Lincoln and Grant gave 
away vast numbers of free home- 
Steads. 

Every one of these Aaministra- 
tions discussed its program before 
the voters, as it had every right to 
do. Yet this Administration is 
charged with coercion the moment 
it attempts to point out how well 
it has looked out for the interests 
of great masses of people—of busi- 
ness men, of unemployed, of the 
farmers, of American labor and of 
all people generally. Well, we re- 
fuse to be the first Administration in 
American history to be muzzled and 
gagged. 

It is a strange service to democ- 
racy, indeed, which seeks to throttle 
free discussion of public affairs by 
responsible officials. The suppres- 
sion of facts during a political cam- 
paign may be proper tactics for 
some countries, but it has no place 
in free America! 


The New Deal Program: 
Its Plans and Purpose 

Wha: is the New Deal program we 
are here to discuss? What has been 
its guiding plan and _ purpose? 
What, indeed, were the conditions 
it faced at the outset? 

The economists talk of the pros- 
trate condition of the country in the 
spring of 1933 in terms of excessive 
inventories, indices of production 
and of unemployment, the volume ot 
bankruptcies and of bank closings, 
the outflow of gold and the action of 
stock prices. But what did all that 
mean to you and me? What did 
we see about us? 

We saw millions of people begging 
for a chance to work, even begging 
for food. We saw families breaking 
up as the various members who no 
longer wanted to be a burden to 
each other set off to forage for 
themselves as best they could. 

We saw children’ unable to con- 
tinue their schooling—many be- 
cause they had neither clothing nor 
food, others because the schools 
themselves closed up, still others be- 
cause they could earn a few dollars 
undercutting adult workers in the 
mills of unscrupulous employers. 

We saw an army of jobless youth, 
taking to the roads and the freight 
trains and the hobo jungles, or 
drifting into crime. We saw homes, 
acquired through years of sacrifice 
and hallowed by family memories, 
invaded by the sheriff. Those homes 
had been planned as the havens of 
old age, in the instinctive human 
struggle for security. We saw an al- 
most endless list of savings accounts 
Swept away as literally thousands of 
banks collapsed, and the whole 
banking system threatened to go 
under. 

We saw farmers, the backbone of 
American individualism, in armed 
and open revolt against the auction- 
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What did the President do? He 
set about, with the leaders of his 
party, to plan a way out that would 
restore opportunity and a certain 
amount of security without the loss 
of personal liberty; without the sac- 
rifice of any of our cherished dem- 
ocratic institutions. 

I believe few reasonable persons 
will question the statement that the 
United States, in the five and a half 
years since, has advanced further 
toward that difficult dual objective 
—security in democracy—than in 
the entire previous history of the 
country. 

The leadership of your party and 
mine faced a practical democratic 
problem. Tt realized that millions of 
bitter and desperate people wanted 
action—not commiitees and phil- 
osophy and fine distinctions as to 
why things could not be done. It 
saved homes and farms from fore- 
closure. It insured bank accounts. 
It put idle youth to work or back 
in school through the CCC and the 
NYA. It outlawed worthless securi- 
ties. It loaned money to reopen 
schools. 

It gave jobs to millions of willing 
people who could find no private 
work to do. Through work, wasted 
human resources were employed. 
Jobless women made clothes for rag- 
ged children, and canned surplus 
food for the hungry. They served 
millions of nourishing.  sthool 
lunches. They opened thousands of 
new libraries, and taught a million 
illiterate adults to read and 
Jobless men were put to work build- 
ing and repairing schools, improv- 
ing long-neglected rural roads, fight- 
ing malaria and typhoid, building 
airports and bridges and parks. 


Recites Accomplishments 
Of Present Administration 


But more vital than all the work 
they did, is the simple fact that 
people had jobs. And the whole vast 
Federal program knitted itself more 
firmly together, month by month 
and year by year, into what? Into 
the beginning of a pattern of secur- 
ity and the reopening of opportunity 
for all citizens. The right to a job. 
Education. Health. Decent housing. 
Aid for old people and the unem- 
ployed and the blind and for de- 
pendent children. Purchasing- 
power for the customers of our, mer- 
chants and manufacturers. Profits 
to business. Parity for farm prices. 
Protection from loan-sharks and bad 
securities and shaky banks. Col- 
lective bargaining. A floor under 
wages and ceiling over hours. Free 
competition and wider opportunity 
by a curb on monopoly. Not all of 
these things are complete, but they 
all have been begun. 

The effect of this program was to 
set the wheels of America humming 
again. The national income moved 
upward from forty billion dollars in 
1932 to over seventy billions in 1937 
—an increase of 75 per cent. The 
fear was gone. 

We know it is gone, because the 
strength of our new morale and 
machinery was tested by the busi- 
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ber and out of 
happily emerging 
revealed none 
There were no runs on 
Bank failures were negligible, and 
small depositors were insured. Un- 
loyment insurance went to work 
The WPA expanded a The 
vicious spiral of deflation did not 
keep moving downward, with its 
progressive circles of fewer people 
at work, to spend, re- 
duced production, still more people 
out work, still less buying, and 
so on. Instead, the sustained pur- 
chasing power and confidence en- 
abled business to clear 
excess goods 
It was inevitable that such a tre- 
mendous program would reveal weak 
spots at which our political oppo- 
nents could take aim. I find no 
fault with their attacking it at any 
point they think it vulnerable. 
That, too, the the great 
American game of politics is played. 
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Calls on Opposition 
To Outline Its Plans 


But I think we have a right to 
call them out, with the American 
people sitting as a jury, and say to 
them: “This sniping at the New Deal 
ss all right. We have our fauits. 
But if you were called upon to re- 
place the Administration tomorrow, 
what would your program be?” 
for an an- 
library of 


You can hunt in vain 
swer through a whole 
speeches, statements and interviews 
that have come from the opposition 
in the past five years or, for that 
matter, the past eight years. 

In this myriad of political 
verbiage, however, there is one con- 
stant refrain: “We must restore 
confidence”. And when you look at 
suggestions of how to do it, you find 
it has a different meaning each time 
it is uttered. To some it means the 
removal of all Government restric- 
tions, which we think of as the rules 
of fair play. To many it means 
shifting the tax burden from high 
incomes to the common man. To 
stock market speculators it means 
the repeal of the safeguards thrown 
around the investor’s money, and to 
a hundred other categories of peo- 
ple it means a hundred other things. 

My own opinion is that confidence 
—by which they mean business con- 
fidence—is a product of profits. 
Business has lots of it when profits 
are high, and has a lack of it when 
profits are low. From my own ob- 
servation I would further say that 
the wheel of busness turns not only 
on confidence, but also on money in 
the pockets of the general public. 
When the great mass of our people 
have money to spend, business is 
good; when they don’t have any 
money, business is bad. The policies 
of Government which make for 
good business are therefore found 
not only in those that relate to the 
restoration of confidence, important 
as that may be, but in those which 
act to add to the purchasing power 
of people. And I want to make it 
perfectly clear that I do not believe 
that purchasing power can be ade- 
quately increased merely by Govern- 
ment expenditures. It is only by the 
combined efforts of business, labor, 
and government to increase produc- 
tion that an effective rise in the na- 
tional income can be attained. 

We must not forget that for three 
years prior to 1933 our friends gave 
us the confidence treatment. They 
even left orders that unemployment 
figures should be hushed up in order 
not to disturb the treatment. They 
reduced surtax rates, they reduced 
wages, they trampled upon the 
rights of collective bargaining. They 
didn't give any Federal relief, but 
they issued statements about rugged 
individualism. They wooed pros- 
perity by all the magic spells of the 
economic soothsayers. 

One might paraphrase a famous 
quotation from Shakespeare and 
Say: We, too, can use all these magic 
incantations. We, too, can invoke 
the spirits from the vasty deep. But 
will the spirits answer us any more 
than they answered Mr. Hoover and 
his friends? 


all 


Criticizes Two Programs 
Ascribed to Opposition 
The opposition finally realized, in 
1936, that it needed a positive and 
concrete program, sc it hired a brain 
trust. One member of this brain 
trust—Professor Thomas Nixon Car- 
ver, who spent many years right 
across the river from here—did bring 
forward a plan. It was not exactly 
an American plan—it was based on 
the philosophy of certain foreign 
governments, whose leaders, he said 
—and I quote—‘are more far-seeing 
than the rest of us.” 


There were two essential points to + 


his plan. He said the way to cut 
down the cost of relief was to force 
the unemployed off the relief rolls 
by what ne called “severe regula- 
tions.” And then he said the reason 
we have unemployment is because 
too many unintelligent people are 
being born, so we should sterilize 
those who are unfil, and refuse 
let any couple get married who can’t 
afford to own and operate an auto- 
mobile 

The public reaction to the Carver 
plan was so strong that it put an 
end to Republican brain trust activi- 
ties for quite a while. But recently 
a new brain trust was created under 
the leadership of Dr. Glenn Frank. 
He also got a lot of his conditioning 
in Boston. 

After the experience of Professor 
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language, doesn’t this sound fa- 
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President Roosevelt 
of the 


When 
the pvackbone 
“Tories” and “economic 
his terms were more apt, perhaps, 
than many people realized. Twice 
before in American history, as New 
England knows better than any 
other section, the people were called 
upon to break with outworn institu- 
tions in the interest of the national 


welfare. 


royalists”, 


Denies the Administration 
Set Class Against Class 

In 1776 they had 

British domination. But in the 
years of colonization certain men 
grew rich and powerful through al- 
liance with the British exploiters 


to break with 
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Carver, Doctor Frank was too cau- ¢ - 


tious to commit himself to a concrete 
plan. But he did deliver himself of 
a piece of rhetoric which I would 
like you to consider. He asked 
everybody who was discontented to 
join him in building a nation in 
which—I quote—‘The Government 
would be afraid of the people, not 
the people afraid of the Govern- 
ment.” 

Fancy that. 
when we had a national test, 
was less than two years ago, 
only people who seem very afraid 
were those of Maine and Vermont. 
Indeed, the American people set 
something like an all-time record for 
being unafraid. 

Dr. Frank has a queer slant on the 
people and the Government. He 
seems to think that somehow they 
are rivals or opposing forces, witt 
one always vaguely afraid of the 
other. To me it sounds like poppy- 
cock, unless the Government is be- 
ing faise to the majority and serv- 
ing the interests of only a few. If 
a Government which has come 
honestly into power works honestly 
for the popular good, there should 
be no ground for fear on either side. 


On the last occasion 
which 
the 


“Tories” and “Royalists”: 
Declares the Terms Apt 


The opposition really spends very 


little time offering suggestions even 


as constructive as these. Most of 
the time it is raising frightful buga- 
boos—of revolution, of dictatorship, 
of the collapse of our social institu- 
tions. You have heard many times 
how this Administration has set 
class against class, has undermined 
workers’ discipline, has encouraged 
idleness, has brought about disre- 
spect for authority, job and prop- 
erty. I wonder if you know how old 
such charges are. They were leveled 
against Lincoln. They were leveled 
against Jackson. They were the 
ground on which the American Rev- 
olution itself was condemned. Let 
me quote from a sermon delivered 
in revolutionary times by a Tory 
clergyman named Jonathan Bou- 
cher: 

“There never was a time when a 
whole people were so little govern- 
ed by settled good principles P 
Both employers and the employed, 
to their mutual shame, no longer 
live together with attachment and 
cordiality. The laboring classes, in- 
stead of regarding the rich as their 
guardians, patrons and benefactors 
now look on them as those whom it 
is no demerit to wrong. The lowerg 
classes, instead of being industri- 
ous, frugal and orderly (virtues so 
peculiarly becoming to their sta- 
tion in life) are become idle, im- 
provident, and dissolute.” 

Except for a certain stiffness of 


men who in their eminence forgot 
early struggles and looked 
their own selfish interests 
than to the general for liberty 
and These men, who scoffed 
at popular freedom and held tightly 
to the fancied security of the royal 
apron strings, were called Tories. 
They could not stand the New Deal 
of 1776, and many of them picked 
up and moved to Canada 
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The streamlined Tory of 193 
many to the 
your forbears knew here in New 
England. He, too, has touch 
with the great philosophy on which 
this country was founded, has for- 
gotten the early sacrifices here i 
this region which made his present 
position possible. 

It occurs to that perhaps I 
am being unfair in demanding that 
the Opposition propose a substitute 
program. may ode asking it to be 
false to most fundamental be- 
lief. Basically it believes the 
Government should 4o virtualy noth- 
ing but deliver the mail. But doing 
nothing is not a very exciting policy 
in times like these, and therefore it 
must spend a great deal of its time 
sniping at the activities of the party 
that does something. 

I am sure that 
has any objection 
Republicans 


resemblances 


10St 


me 


its 


that 


none of us 
to the old line 
—that is, not much. It 
is convenient to have them around. 
When they are. busily running 
around the country extolling the 
horse and buggy, or hanging their 


here 


figurative witches, they serve to clear 


the atmosphere. They are living re- 
minders of how we should avoid a 
recurrence of 1930, 31, and ’32. 


Cross-voting in Primaries: 

Practice Deemed Improper 

I believe in the party system. I 
do not believe in the totalitarian 
state, with its single party and total 
absence of criticism. I don’t want 
to vote in the same party primary, 
or for the same candidates, 
man whose fundamental 
views are opposed to mine. 


as any 
political 
Events in the last decade have 
interfered temporarily with the party 
System. The Hoover depression was 
so terrible, and the people got such 


| a bitter taste of do-nothing Govern- 


i 
ment during 1930, 1931, and 1932, 
that the opposition was virtually an- 
lihilated. Because the Republicans 
had no reasonable hope of success 
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through their own party, they have 
attempted to transfer their atten- 
tions to the Democratic party. Just 
as the Tories in 1776 stirred up in- 
trigues and fac and _ splits 
among the revolutionary colonists, 
so do the Tories of today stir up 

divisions in the Democratic party, 
The object of political campaigns 
is to win elections. It was therefore 
inevitable that the conflict between 
Administration and the Tories 
would shift at least partially from 
general to a few of 
maries within the Democratic 
This is not just a piece of 

is an accomplished fact. 


tons 


the 


elections 


leadership of the opposition 
is right now putting its full strength 
in men and money behind candidates 
in half a States who have 
been most hostile to the things for 
which this Administration stands, 
And the leadership of the opposition 
today urging thousands upon 
thousands of people who never had 
any desire to enter a Democratic 
primary before, and have no desire 
to do so now, to register and help 
defeat the aims of President Roose- 
velt—not in a clean-cut general 
election where the divergent views 
of parties are clear!y understood by 
the voters, but stea!thily, within the 
councils of our own party. 


aozen 


is 


The effect of this is that there is 
in general no opposition party which 
Stands on its own feet under its own 
banner and advocates its own prin- 
ciples. The opposition has given up 
its identity, and even its integrity, for 
a better chance to win. 

All political parties, historically, 
have had factional fights within 
their own councils and in their own 
primaries. The Democrats have had 
perhaps more than their share of 
such fights, but they have been pri- 
vate fights, which we have been able 
to iron out before the election came 
around. And the Democratic party 
can still handle its own private fam- 
ily squabbles without the interfer- 
ence of any Republican in-laws, 


The Democratic Party: 
The Big Task Before It 


Our party has a big job to do-- 
perhaps the biggest governmental 
job in modern times. The President 
summed it up—summed up the plat- 
form and the philosophy of the 
Democratic party in Madison 
Square Garden a little less than two 
years ago. This is what he said: 


“Of course we will continue to 
seek to improve working conditions 
for the workers of America to 
reduce hours over long, to increase 
wages that spell starvation, to end 
the labor of children, to wipe out 
sweatshops. . Of course we will 
continue our efforts in behalf of 
farmers of America. of 
course we will provide useful work 
for the needy unemployed; we pre- 
fer useful work to the pauperism 
of a dole Of course we will 
continue our efforts for young men 
and women so that they may ob- 
tain an education and an oppor- 
t to put it to use. Of course 


the 


tunity 
we will continue our help for the 
crippled, the blind, for the mothers 
our insurance for the uneme- 
ployed—our security for the aged.” 

The last line of that Madison 
Square Garden speech set the stage 
for the landslide which was to fol- 
low. And the last line of that speech 
read: ‘For all these things we have 
only just begun to fight.” 

To “all these things” not only the 
President, but all of us who call our- 
Selves Democrats siand committed. 
The course in 1936 was crystal clear, 
It was no longer experimental. Ev- 
erybody knew which way we were 
going. Everybody had had four years 
in which to make up his mind. Yet 
there were men who did not believe 
in these things , who tricked the vot- 
ers by wearing our insignia, only to 
turn against us as soon as they got 
in office. They fought wages and 
hours. They fought relief for the 
unemployed. They fought social se- 
They fought agricultural 
They fought the very 
heart of the program which the 
Democratic party has pledged to 
the American people that it will 
carry out. 


curity. 


legislation. 


But that is not ali they did. Even 
while they hacked away at the foun- 
dation of the program with one 
hand they were patting the Presi- 
dent on the back with the other, 
protesting to the voters that they 
were really good Democrats. Pro- 
testing that they were really with 
us in a broader sense, pleading that 
they were merely exercising inde- 
pendent judgment. That is a good 
deal like the young man who aban- 
doned his father and mother and 
then asked for public sympathy on 
the ground that he was an orphan, 
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Defends the President's 
Interest in Primaries 

those circumstances what 
would you expect the President, as 
the leader and spokesman of his 
party, to do? He is calling the ate 
tention of the voters to the records 
of these men. He merely saying 
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Tide of World Atta 


If War Comes—U. S. Role as a 
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| What effect would a war 
| in Europe have on Amer- 
| icans? 

Current headlines compel 
review of our status as a neu- 
tral. 

Here is an outline of pos- 
sible effects on U. S. of an- 
other European conflict. 








JAR in 1914 came swiftly, sud- 
denly, almost taking Europe by 


surprise. 


Today war can no longer steal 
upon the world like a thief in the 
night. It must come subject to all 


the inconveniences of an age geared 
to high-pressure publicity, to bally- 


hoo and to instant communications 


BRITISH DIPLOMACY 

Last week Americans studied the 
meaning of the following important 
developments in Europe: 

1—England spent the 
ing to tell Chancellor Hitler point- 
edly but politely that he must not use 
force against Czechoslovakia. This 
was the gist of a speech by Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Sir John 
Simon at Lanark. This was the gist 
of the message for Hitler entrusted 
to the British ambassador to Berlin, 
Sir Nevile Henderson, who had flown 
to London for his instructions. This, 
too, was the of London news- 
paper comment, said to be inspired 
by government spokesmen 

2—Chancellor Hitler spent the 
week insisting his original de- 
mands for the Sudeten German min- 
ority in Czechoslovakia Through 
the medium of Konrad Henlein, the 
Sudeten leader, Hitler rejected the 
latest Czech settlement plan and 
made counter-demands of his own. 
The German counter-demands were 
reportedly not far different from 
what Germany has been asking 
right along—true autonomy for the 
Sudetens. At the end of the week 
Hitler issued a sop England by 
agreeing not to take “over-hasty” 
steps toward Czechoslovakia, ac- 
counts said. 


CZECH ISSUE REMAINS 
3—Czechoslovakia spent the week 
trying to survive. This meant con- 
ferences with England’s mediator, 
Viscount Runciman, who is urging 
the Czechs to give in to some of the 
German demands. The struggle for 
survival meant also telling Konrad 
Henlein how far Prague is prepared 
to go in meeting his requests. The 
Czechs offered a plan subdivide 
their country 23 cantons 
Swiss lines. Evidently this was not 
going far enough. The Henleinists, 
on the other hand, asked that the 
German districts be made as auto- 
nomous Ireland 
4—Poland 
make up 
Stream of 
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her mind A 
German, 


trying 
sleady 
French and 
British callers went in and out of 
the Foreign Ministry in Warsaw, 
trying to find out what Poland would 
do in case of war. The Little Entente 
states—Rumania ana Jugoslavia-— 
were interviewed by the great powers 
in much the same manner. 


to 
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THROUGH AMERICAN EYES 

Seeing these developments 
week, many Americans were fore- 
warned. To their minds came these 
questions 


If war breaks out again in Europe, 


what would be the effect on the 
United States? What part would 
we—as neutrals—play? How would 
this differ from our role between 
1914 and 19i7? 

The answers to these questions 
lie in the pages of history, in the 
new laws we have passed to 3safe- 
guard our neutrality, in the plans 
being sketched by government of- 
ficials 

The most marked difference be- 
tween the part we might play in 
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enses issued by the National Muni- 
ons Control Board, set up for the 
irpose of c olling the traffic in 
arm 

At € Ol wal f the 
President invoked t Neu y Act 
his Board would be charged with 
seell that none of these munitions 
were s gled out of the country to 
he be rents. It would be per- 
fectly legal to ship the munitions 


to Mexico, and thence 
to the warring nations, if the Muni- 
tions Control Board were unaware of 


iation of the arms 


CHECK TO MUNITIONS 


Exports to the Allies from August 


to Canada or 


the final desti 





1, 1914, to April 1, 1917, were about 
seven billion dollars, of which a 
large part represented munitions 
that uld come under the Neu- 





trality Act 


ban. To prevent a repeti- 
tion of this large-scale arms trade 
the Munitions Control Board would 
have to exercise extreme vigilance 
certain historians declare 





In case of a war recognized by the 
President. no American vessel could 
carry arms or munitions for the war- 
ring countries, no matter where such 


supplies came from. Torpedoing of 


Wide World 


SUPERVISING OUR TRAFFIC IN ARMS 


YHOULD the delicate balance of peace abroad go askew then the 
J Office of Arms and Munitions Control of the State Department, 
headed by Joseph C. Green (right) and his assistant, Charles W. 
Yost (left), will become an important factor in determining just 

where and how much of war implements Americans may sell. 





rt 


a new European war and our part 





in the last war arises from the laws 
enacted by Congress beginning in 
1934 to keen America neutral. These 


laws were the Johnson Act of 1934 
forbidding loans to governments 1n 
defau't of their war debts to us 
and the Neutrality Act of 1937 
LEGISLATED NEUTRALITY 

The Neutrality Act, most far- 
reaching of the two laws, would be 
a dead letter, however, unless in 
voked by the President. He invoked 
this Act during the Ethiopian wat! 
and the present Spanish civil wat 
but he has not invoked it in the 
Sino-Japanese war that now rages 

the Far East 

Assuming that the President would 
invoke the Neutrality Act in the 
event of another European wat! 


themselves 


tric 
ric- 


Americans would find 
bound by the following jiegal res 
tions 

Exportation of any arms, ammuni- 
tion and implements of war to any 
belligerent would be absolutely 
bidden as the Neutrality Act is now 
written Armaments of this kind 
are now being exported to every part 

the world except Spain—but in- 
cluding China and Japan—under 








of 


The President and the Primaries: 
A Defense by Harry L. Hopkins 


[Continued From Page 10.) 


“these men who came into office with 
the Administration no longer sup- 
port the Administration. If you be- 
lieve in the Administration and want 
to help it, do not send these men 


back. If you oppose the Adminis- 

tration these are your men.” 
After that, the voters will vote 

exactly as they want to. To say 


that this is not democracy is an in- 
sult to the voters, not to the Presi- 
dent. The course he has taken is 
really a step in the direction of 
responsible government. He is clear- 
ing away the cobwebs and the con- 
fusion and making the issue plain 
before the voters who must pass 
upon it. 

One hundred and forty-three years 
ago George Washington. the first 
President, wrote a Jetter to a mem- 
ber of his cabinet in which he said: 





“I shall not, whilst I have the 
honor to administer the Govern- 
ment, bring a man into any office 
of consequence knowingly Whose 
political tenets are adverse to the 
measures which the general Gov- 
ernment are pursuing, for this in my 
opinion would be a sort of political 
suicide 
I don’t suppose very many peo- 

ple today would call George Wash- 


+ ington a dictator or say that he was 
un-American. 

I don’t object to a man being a 

Tory. That is his business. But I 


do object to a Tory who Says he is 
a liberal, and who accepts the 
of other Tories at the very time he 
shouts his claim to the liberal label 
Give us men who are ready to stand 
up straight and be counted. We can 
respect men who differ with us and 
who say so, but we can neither re- 
spect nor trust men who say they 
are with us and at the same time 
join with our political foes to fight 
us 

I know the President. Neither 
abuse nor flattery, neither pressure 
nor ridicule, will sway him from the 


help 


pact he and his varty have made 
with the American people. Adula- 
tion has not made him arrogant 


defeat has not made him timid. 
What we have to decide is whether 


to go back or go ahead—whether to 
Wink at social and economic injus- 
tice or to correct it whether we 


Want prosperity and profits for a few 





or prosperity for all—whether we 
want weasel words or real leader- 
ship—whether, in short, we want to 
abdicate the stronghold of democ- 


fight for it And I think we 


only just begun to fight.” 


racy or to 
too, have 


? 






American merchant ships was one 
factor that led to rupture of diplo- 
matic relations with Germany in 
1917. Up to that time the war loss 
of merchant vessels was 12 with 
iggregate tonnage of 34,000 tons 
The Neutral Act permits-——but 
does not require—the President to 
ist any other commodity other than 
actual war supplies. In that event, 
the commodities he listed could not 
be carried in American ships to the 
belligerent though these goods 
could be shippec foreign bottoms 
Thus the Preside co ist wheat 
) on or shoes if he thought they 
1 fT ec é € i | sale rf 


At present Ame! 





¢ 


( iy ship commodities of t 
kind anywhere, even to Spain 
“CASH AND CARRY” 

For exports other than arms, the 
President may require that custom- 
ers engaged in a war pay cash for 
what they buy here and carry it 
away then)selves in their own ships 


his is to prevent 


Americans from 





€ ig their purse strings caught in 
he next war. The necessity for this 
“eash and carry” clause is now be- 
ing questioned by many observers 
They point out that would put 
the poorest belligerent at a disad- 
vantage that could be circum- 
vented by selling goods on credit to 
nearby countries such as Canada 
and Mexico who might then send 
he goods to the European belliger- 
ents 

The criticism of the “cash and 
carry” clause most n heard is 
that it would be un-neutral in prac- 
tice. The “cash” part of the clause 





would work to the advantage of the 
nation with the most cash in gold 
or foreign exchange. The “carry” 


proviso would help the nation with 


the strongest able to control 


navy, 
In the 
France 


colonies 


the seas event of a be- 
Great Britian and 
the one side and 
a German-Italian-Japanese group 
on the other side, the preponder- 
ance in cash power and naval power 


would be with the Franco-British 


Wal 
tween 


their on 


group 


EMBARGO ON CREDIT 

No nation at war could get a loan 
here under the Neutrali Act and, 
to make assurance doubly sure, the 

















Johnson Act in effect forbids loans 
to most European governments on 
the grounds that they have been 
remiss in war debt payments. Dur- 
ing the World War we loaned abroad 
to the tune of more than ten bil- 
lion dollars. With interest, this sum 


now amounts to 22 billion dollars 
Only a trifling portion has been re- 
paid 

Last week Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy was closeted for a long 





while with the British Prime Min- 


The United 


VS 


Neutral’ : 


S. PATENT OFFICE 


> a 


It is reported that Chamber- 
lain sounded out the American 
envoy on the possibility of raising 
money here if Britain should go to 


war 


TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS 


ister 


If war comes, the Neutrality Act 
would prevent Americans from 
travelling on the ships of a bel- 


ligerent. An outstanding factor that 
lead to declaration of war on Ger- 
many in 1917 was the loss of Ameri- 
can lives on torpedoed ships. Up to 
the rupture of diplomatic relations 
183 American lives were lost in this 
manner. Of this number, 176 were 
travelling on belligerent vessels. The 
Neutrality Act aims to prevent that 


from happening again. 

Other restrictions of the Neutral- 
ity Act limit arming of American 
vessels and regulate the use of 
American ports by warring coun- 
tries 

When war struck Europe in 1914 
a mobilization of money as well as 


men became instantly necessary. At 
that time foreign investments in 
the United States amounted to al- 
most seven billion dollars and nearly 
half of that was British-controlled 
When the war started the Britons 
quickly tried to sell their holdings 
here and turn them into gold dollars 
The was a collapse the 
New York stock market, forcing sus- 
pension of trading on the Exchange 
for a few months. 


THE INVESTMENT MARKET 


Todays latest estimates show that 
foreign investments in this country 
are at almost the same figure as in 
1914. Again the British own the 
largest share (almost one third) with 
their Canadian friends be- 
hind. Next in importance in long 
and short term holdings here are 
the Netherlands, Switzerland and 
France, in the order named. A sud- 
den mobilization of all these invest- 
them into dollars, 
supplies might conceiv- 
the same kind of crash 
in stock values as in 1914. No legis- 
lation has been enacted to cope with 
this possibility. 

If such a crash in stock values 
occurred it would, of course, affect 
every investor in the country. 
JEWS IN ITALY 
Myron C 

when 
helped 


mental 


result of 


not far 


ments to convert 


gold or wat 


ably 


cause 


Taylor found plenty to 
he went Evian and 
found the Intergovern- 
Committee on Political Re- 
The committee has had its 
hands full so far trying to arrange 
for evacuation of German and Aus- 
trian 
Last 
will 


do lo 


to 


fugees 


refugees 

week Italy took action that 
probably make more work for 
the committee and set loose another 
wave of homeless Jews 

A Fascist government 
ordered all Jews who have taken 
up residence in Italy since the 
World War to leave within the next 
six months 

Under this decree all foreign Jews. 
whether citizens or not, must get 
out of Italy, out of Libya and out of 
the Italian islands in the Aegean 
sea by March. An estimated num- 
ber of 15,000 persons will be affected 
Another decree banned Jewish 


decree 


The Question of 
The Week 


[Continued From Page 9.) 
By FRED K. NIELSEN 


Chief Counsel for the United States 
In Many International Arbitrations 


has been chary about commitments, 
bilateral, multilateral or ex parte, as 
to future participation in hostili- 
ties between other nations. Given 
merely a hypothetical situation, 
which does not postulate any facts 
the nature and causes of a 
war affecting Canada, I would not 
venture a conclusion as to what 
might be a wise and just attitude 
of the United States with respect to 
any future belligerent operations in 
that country 


as to 


x~* * * 


Rep. J. McSweeney 
Democrat, of Ohio; Member, House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 

FEEL that the United States is 

naturally a guiding influence in 
the Western Hemisphere. I also 
feel that the Monroe Doctrine has 
been one of the very fine policies 
upheld by our country and I can see 
no reason why this policy would not 
be applicable to Canada 

I have had the honor to be a 
member of the very important Com 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and I am 
anxious to see the results of your 
symposium because from it I may 
learn something that would help me 
as a Representative-at-Large from 
Ohio to keep America at peace and 
help reduce the possibilities of war 
in other countries. 


States News 








teachers and students from all Ital- 
ian schools, setting October 16as € 
deadline The entire position of 
Jews in Italy from the Facist view- 
point” will be examined by the 
Fascist Grand Council at its next 
meeting on October 1, a communi- 


que promised. 





There " abou 20,000 native 
Italian Jews in Italy’s schools and 
universities hold 400 out 
Italy's 1800 rsity chai 

Thus Premie Benito Mussolini 
moved against two groups of Jews in 
his ountry—foreign and _ Italia 
Jews—banishing the one group and 





Chancellor 
blanket 


tig tne 


Ee 
other from Italian 
modeled after » 
go Adolf 

German 
has. not ordered 
expulsion of foreign Jews 


allan agecrees 
laws, 
The 


yet 


raclai 


ne better. 
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The Newest Solution 
For the Farm Problem 





New plans evolved to insure 
farm income. Subsidy and bounty 


combined. Rigid controls. 





N IDEA of growing importance to business 

men is found by officials of the Agricultural 

Adjustment Administration to be taking hold in 
the South and the Middle West 

This idea is that the Government should as 
sure farmers a definite return on the part of 
their crops that go into consumption within the 
United States and then should allow the surplus 
to seek a market at whatever price it can bring 
abroad. 

Two plans are put forward to carry this idea 
into effect. One plan calls for bounty payments 
to farmers large enough to protect their income 
The second plan involves outright price fixing 
for the part of the crops going into domestic 
use. Neither provides any control over produc- 
tion 

t is this second plan that attiacted forty votes 
in the Senate at the last session, coming near 
to displacing the new Agricultural Adjustment 
Act which now is functioning. 

A number of business groups are reported to 
be showing interest in the possibility of price- 
fixing that would give farmers a fixed income 
on part of what they grow and allow farmers 
to use their land as they see fit. 

A glance at the bill to carry the price-fixing 
plan into effect might alter the extent of this 
interest. 

That glance will reveal that the bill attracting 
most attention calls for the licensing and rigid 
control over all dealers, manufacturers, millers, 
elevator operators, processors, packers, butchers, 
ginners, compressors or other agencies dealing 
in or handling agricultural products. 


PLANS TO FIX PRICES 

Licensing and control would be used to com- 
pel payment of the fixed price on farm products 
That fixed price would be a price high enough to 
assure farmers the “cost of production”, which 
would include compensation for management, 
pay for the work of the family at the same rate 
that industry pays, adequate allowances for de- 
preciation of soil, improvements, buildings, 
equipment and livestock. Cost of production 
also would include calculation of a return of 4 
per cent on the “investment value” of the farm 
property, which would not necessarily be the 
market value. 

The Department of Agriculture figures that 
this price-fixing plan probably would call for a 
payment of about $2 a bushel for wheat, 30 cents 
a pound for cotton and $1.50 a bushel for corn 
as well as sharply higher prices for dairy prod- 
ucts and meats. 

The expected inevitable result would be a 
sharp rise in the cost of living within this coun- 
try and an abundance of cheap or even free food 
for foreign buyers absorbing the surplus from 
American farms. High living costs often com- 
plicate the problems of business men, particularly 
because of demands from workers for more pay. 

Not so much farmer interest is reported in the 
other plan with. its proposal for subsidies large 
enough to provide “parity income” from the do- 
mestic portion of farm production. Again there 
would be the problem of raising money to pay 
the subsidy and again—without production con- 
trol—the farm surplus would be expected to rise 
rapidly and to provide the same problem of high 
prices inside this country and low prices for 
foreigners buying the surplus. 

Everything points to the prospect at this stage 
that agriculture is going to provide business men 
with something more to think about in the 
future. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION: For the 
first six months of 1938, sales volume and the 
company’s earnings declined far more severely 
than employment and weekly wages. Dollar sales 
of products were 38 per cent less than for the 
Same period in 1937, and earnings were 70 per 
cent less. Average employment, however, was 
down only 27 per cent for the same comparable 
period, and weekly pay checks were 25 per cent 
less. This last percentage figure is for the second 
quarter only, because temporary stoppages of 
work early last year prevented comparison which 
included the first quarter. 

Though the hourly wage rates were the highest 
ever paid, average weekly earnings were lower, 
due to the shorter work week. This shorter week, 
however, helped to provide a greater number of 
jobs. 

Two of every five jobs in General Motors have 
been made possible by surplus—the additional 
capital earned and put back *tv work. Sometimes 
people seem to think that “surplus” means ex- 
cess money in the bank, or excess something else 
that is not needed. Surplus for a company, how- 
ever, means about the same as savings for a 
family. 

“Surplus” means nothing more than earnings 
not paid out in dividends that have been put 
back into the business to provide better facilities, 
make more job opportunities for workers and im- 
prove product quality for customers. The 401 
million dollar surplus item in the General Motors 
financial report is savings the owners of the 
Company have put back in the business, to 
furnish additional land, buildings, tools and 
working funds.- Thus surplus has made jobs both 
for General Motors employes and for workers in 
other industries—and does not lepresent cash ac- 
cumulated in excess of the needs of the business. 

(From a review of business issued by General 
Motors to its employes, Aug. 24.) 
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THE BOOM IN BUILDING... ANTI-TRUST LAWS 
AND LOOPHOLES...PRICE-FIXING ON FARMS 
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{pees chart above shows the trend of home building and of foreclosures 
on residential property during the last twelve years. 

After a drastic decline, the construction of houses again is increasing, 
although it still is less than half as large in volume as in 1926. 
same time, foreclosures on property already built are continuing to de- 
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pression. 


At the lines tell. 


cline after they had risen to sensational heights at the bottom of the de- 


Recovery hope is importantly tied up in the story that these two chart 
(The figures on which the chart is based are those of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board.) 





(ieemsqraiae Signs of Expansion in Home Building: 
Will It Supply Needed Factor in Recovery Goal? 


HE recovery that occurred between the spring 

of 1934 and August, 1937, rested heavily 

upon the manufacture and sale of automobiles. 

Signs now suggest that the tecovery getting 

under way at this time will be based in impor- 
tant part upon the construction of homes. 

Residential construction is showing the 
strongest improvement of any major industry. 
During July, according to F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, contracts for new housing in 37 States 
at $87,978,000 were the highest of the year and 
8.3 per cent above July last year. 

The Department of Labor reports that July 
home building permits of $125,656,000 were 79.1 
per cent above June and 128.8 per cent above 
July of 1937. 

SIGNS THAT SHOW A. As if to clinch these 
GROWING SPURT IN evidences of improve- 
HOUSE BUILDING ment, the Federal Hous- 


ing Administration finds 
that mortgages submitted for appraisal were run- 
ning in August at the rate of more than $100,000,- 
000 a month, which was double the 1937 rate. 
Then the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
now reports that in July of this year 21,660 resi- 
dential units, costing $118,248,000, were built 
as contrasted with 11,752 
$38,795,000 in July of last year. 
At the same time, as the chart at the top of 
this page discloses, foreclosures on urban real 
estate are continuing to decline. Sales of prop- 
erties already foreclosed are rising rapidly. 


units costing 


All of these facts and figures are important 
for what they suggest concerning the future 
of general business. 

The automobile industry at present is showing 
signs of greatly improved activity for late 1938 
and early 1939 as contrasted with the record of 
the present year to date. But officials of the 
major companies in that industry are hesitating 
to predict that automobile manufacturing will 
any time soon provide the sort of recovery that 
helped all of industry during 1935, 1936 and 
1937, 

If a real push is to occur, it is pretty well 
agreed that the initial impetus will most likely 
come from housing. 

Home building had started to take hold im- 
portantly during late 1936 and early 1937. Ac- 
tivity spurted, only to run into bottlenecks of 
supply that led to sharp price increases for 
building material and labor, The result was a 
sudden contraction in building that forecast the 
depression of the present year. 

Now, once again, an upturn is obvious on the 
face of the figures. Costs have been adjusted 
downward to some degree from the 1937 high, 
according to the reports of the Home Loan 
Board. The technical position in the home 
building field also is described as strong, point- 





ing to a sustained upturn if another sharp rise , construction of 760,000 dwellings a year. 


in costs can be avoided. 
What this rise 
mean to the construction 


industry and to business 


can 


BUILDING GAINS 
AND THE EFFECT ON 
GENERAL BUSINESS in general is best shown 


by the facts and figures contained in a study pre- 
pared for the Federal Reserve Board. 

This study points out that in the last period of 
home building and home repair activity—be- 
tween 1923 and 1928—the dollar volume averaged 


nearly five billion dollars annually. This ex- 
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Home building forges ahead of 
automobiles in recovery race. 

A huge potential market. Some 
problems to be solved in filling that 


demand. 











penditure amounted to 35 per cent of the total 
expenditures for consumers’ durable goods— 
goods of the type of automobiles and furniture 
and homes. 

But after 1928 came a steady decline that 
carried the total of yearly construction and re- 
pairs not far from the vanishing point. 

The result is an estimated lag in building and 
a normal increase in demand for houses that— 
given a push toward prosperity—could offer 
a five year home building market made up as 
follows: 

1, Increase in households: 
(a) from the accruing natural 
increase vor 
(b) from reduction in the de- 
pression marriage backlog .. 200,000 
(c) from redoubling of families 200,000 
(d) from shift to cities from 


2,400,000 


oo) ee 
SOON ssegaeesgnseseseess 

2. Replacement of dwelling units 
demolished or otherwise de- 
stroyed 

3, Elimination of present hous- 
ing shortage 
Total housing market in 
units .. 


3,000,000 


400,000 
400,000 


3,800,000 

Average market per year .. 760,000 
In 1937, although that year was the most ac- 
tive since the acute depression set in after 1929 
only 285,000 dwelling units were constructed. 
Those who have made this official analysis 
of the home building market doubt whether in- 
comes of city people in the next five years are 
going to be large enough to permit an average 


| 


They 
do think, however, that if recovery does take 
hold and if prices are not allowed to get out of 
hand some 600,000 new homes could be built. 

That level of construction of houses would 
mean an expenditure of between four billion and 
four and one-half billion dollars annually. 

The Government's planners are agreed that 
if any such construction market could be gen- 
erated at this time the problem of recovery, 
extending over two or three years at least, would 
be pretty well solved. 


But there is grave 


AVERAGE INCOME skepticism among those 
best inf 

BUILD A HOME? est in ormed on the 
housing problem whether 

or not a real and sustained recovery in that field 

may be expected. 


SKEPTICS ASK: CAN 


This skepticism is based upon the inability of 
the average families of the nation to finance and 
to support a home on the income which they 
receive. Two-thirds of the families of the na- 
tion—as a study of the National Resources Com- 
mittee now reveals—live on less than $1,500 a 
year. On this basis shelter should not cost more 
than $30 a month and few dwellings can be 
built to be carried, with interest and principal 
payments and taxes, for that sum. 

Yet two lines of direct attack are being fol- 
lowed by the Government in an effort to crack 
the housing problem. 

One line'is represented by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, which will insure loans up 
to 90 per cent of the appraised value of homes 
costing less than $6,000. Interest rates on these 
loans, including insurance charges, are slightly 
more than 5 per cent. The result is some posi- 
tive new incentives to borrow that are credited 
with giving rise to much of the recent upturn 
in home building. 


SUBSIDIZED HOUSING The second line of at- 


AT LOW COST MAY ee ae ay te 

nite ates Housing 
PROVE THE ANSWER authority. This Author- 
ity is engaged in making loans and grants of 
money to local housing authorities for the con- 
struction of low-cost housing projects. These 
projects, for the most part, are slum clearance 
projects with dwellings built to rent. The cost 
of Housing Authority construction is partially 
subsidized by the Government. 

Low-cost subsidized housing has been slow 
to get under way in this country. 

However, it is in the field of construction of 
new homes to be rented, either on a subsidized 
basis, or on a limited profit basis, that many of 
the housing experts look for the really broad 
building activity of the future to center. 

Owen L. Scorr. 
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New Teeth Sought 
For Anti-trust Laws 
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Litigation discloses loopholes in 


the anti-trust laws. Government 


plans for enforcement broaden. 








HE White House is preparing to ask Congress 
for a definite strengthening of the country’s 
anti-trust laws 

First attempts to revive and to enforce those 
laws, after many years of quiet disregard, have 
turned up what the Department of Justice re- 
gards as glaring weaknesses and loopholes. 

The result is that Thurman W. Arnold, As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of anti-trust 
laws prosecutions, has started to suggest changes. 
His first recommendations grow out of experl- 
ence in the Madison (Wis.) trial of large oil 
companies on charges of price fixing 


CLOSING THE LOOPHOLES 

Although convictions were obtained by the Gove 
ernment in that case after much work and heavy 
expense, the practical effect of those convictions 
is found by the .Government to be nullified oy 
loopholes in the law. 

Suggestions to close such loovholes cover thes@ 
points: 

1. The Government has found that even after 
a corporation has been convicted of violating 
the anti-trust laws, the officers responsible tor 
corporation policy may be freed from liability 
on the ground that they specifically did not direct 
the policy that violated the !aw. Congress will 
be asked to alter the law to make evidence of 
knowledge of policies on the part of corporation 
officers sufficient to hold them responsible for 
acts of the corporation. 

2. The Government also has awakened to the 
fact that fines of $5,000, levied against a huge 
corporation, and of $1,000, against rich corpora- 
tion officials for violations of the law, are not 
likely to prove effective deterrents. So there will 
be recommendation that penalties be increased. 

3. A further discovery is made that judges as- 
sume authority to grant new trials to corporations 
and corporation officials, found guilty by a jury of 
violating anti-trust laws, and that judges assume 
authority to dismiss action against defendants, 
who have been found guilty by a jury of law vio- 
lation. The Government is getting ready to ask 
Congress to narrow the powers assumed by judges 
in actions of this kind in order to prevent nulli- 
fication of the effect of convictions once obtained, 


WHAT PRESIDENT FAVORS 

At best, Justice Department officials say, anti- 
trust law enforcement is a highly complex and 
a highly costly operation. 

When several hundred thousands of dollars 
and an immense amount of work are spent to 
build a case against an industry that results in 
conviction by a jury, the Government now is con- 
vinced that the results ought to show in posi- 
tive action against the corporation officials and 
the corporations involved. 

President Roosevelt is prepared to go even 
farther than the Department of Justice asks. He 
is on record in favor of amendments to the anti- 
trust laws that would set down specific standards 
and then would place upon the corporation the 
responsibility of proving that it had not vio- 
lated those standards, if evidence is produced io 
the contrary. 

In other words, a corporation would be expected 
to be prepared to prove that it had not engaged 
in a practice that resulted in curbing competi- 
tion. 

A re-study and a strengthening of anti-trust 
laws definitely is on the agenda of proposals that 
President Roosevelt intends to make to Congress. 
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The Voice 
of Goverument 


DANIEL C. ROPER, Secretary of Commerce: 
Without endangering a reasonable return on the 
real invested capital, improvements in techniques 
need to be passed on to the consumer in the form 
of lower costs and an equitable share to labor 
rather than to reach the stockholder and man- 
agement in the form of excessive dividends and 
salaries 

A failure of distribution to meet adequately 
human needs is a serious obstacle to prosperity 
and to world peace and happiness. We have 
accomplished wonders in production, but far too 
little in economic distribution 

When we solve—and ‘we will solve—the problem 
of balanced distribution of goods and services, 
we shall have removed the pivotal] log in the jam 
that retards the attainment of that degree of 
social and economic progress which our re- 
sources and our genius justify 

The distribution system, as well 
of production must be purged of uneconomic and 
wasteful practices and function at less cost. The 
modernization of policies will seek a more uni- 
form but less spectacular rate of profit for those 
engaged in production and distribution, to the 
end that people generally may enjoy more of 
the fruits of sustained mass-production efficiency, 

Since mass production falls short of its ob- 
jectives without the support of mass consumption, 
prices must be better aligned with demands and 
purchasing power. The proper balancing re- 
quires constant adjustment so that shifting needs 
and demands may be promptly met through 
proper changes in production and distribution. 

Public opinion in America can be counted on 
to condemn any minority, whether in the house- 
hold of capital, of labor, or 3ry other unit that 
would attempt through unfair practices to se- 
cure unjust gains. 

(From an address broadcast under the auspices 
of the Washington Star.) 


as the system 
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Just exactly what kind of a living does the economic organi- 
zation of this country provide for the people of the country? 

One study by an important New Dealer concludes that the 
country’s economic machinery could provide $2,500 a year for 
every family. 

Now a comprehensive study by the National Resources Com- 
mittee, using 300,000 families as a carefully selected sample, 
shows how far the income of families and of individuals is from 
that goal. 

Nine-tenths of the nation’s families are found to live on less 
than $2,500 a year. The poorest third—referred to by President 
Roosevelt as “ill-nourished, ill-clothed and ill-housed”—had an 
average annual income of $471 in’ the 1935-36 fiscal year. 

The story of this report, which is to serve as one basis for new 


economic reform demands, is printed in detail on this page. 
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“TNose concerned with the living 
Standards of the people,” the report 


Says, “need more eccurate informa- 


chases, made by 


rural 


of home-grown food and 


this instance of income distribu- other farm products used by the 
tion, however, no recommendations family 
are included. It is only a case of Income from earnings and profits 
“looking.” was taken as net rather gross 
BASIS FOR LEGISLATION? mnoemne Aimony prgmanes am- 

i pea 7 x iL ae bling ns, cash relief or the value 
Parca rMsngeed ee *° | of food relief, money allotted to a 
given that the report m: > a basis : ‘. 
for Paar pte sche Hing tot ay a SR a eae wee 
mendations on legislation. CUES. P 
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Economics and the Bureau of Labor 
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average income in a com- 
munity apparently increases with 
the size of the community. In 1935- 
36, it was $2,704 in the cities and 
$1,259 on the farms. 

The report discloses further a 
sharp contrast between the in- 
comes in different occupations. 

“Almost 80 per cent of the non- 
relief families in the professional 
group are found in the upper third,” 
it says, “and 63 per cent of the busi- 
ness and clerical groups, as com- 
pared with 35 per cent of the 





tion on the extent tc which shortage 
of income brings poverty damaging 
to health and happiness 

“Law-making bodies, striving to 
apportion taxes equitably and with- 
out damage to the processes of in- 
dustry, need to know what will swell 
or deplete the stream. 








NE announced objective of the ¢ sumer units” had incomes of less 
New Deal, to which few excep- than $2,500 a year. Fewer than one 
tions have been taken, is to bring per cent received $10,000 a year or 
about a more equitable distribution more. 
of income. The role of the National Resources 
Dispute over the methods to ap- Committee in the New Deal attests 
proach that objective has been con- the potential importance of the study. 
stant since 1932. But the disputants The Committee was established by 
almost invariably have agreed that the President four years ago to pre- 
Government should be conducted in pare for him “a program and plan 
a way to put more money in the of procedure dealing with the physi- 
pocketbook of the man in the street. | cal, social, governmental, and econo- 
Yet there was no up-to-date infor- mic aspects of public policies for the 
mation available about how income development and use of land, water 
already was being distributed. Presi- and other national resources.” 
dent Roosevelt generalized, saying It is, in other words, the over-all 
one-third of the population was planning agency of the Administra- 
“i]l-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished.” tion. Secretary Ickes is chairman. 
Others took issue with him. The Secretaries of War, Commerce, 
To get the facts, the National Agriculture and Labor, and Relief 
Resources Committee two years ago | Administrator Hopkins are members. 


“Business men reovire more abun- 


of the population. 


aried business men. 





Key findings of a Government study of distribution of 


less than the average city family receives. 


Some Facts About Our Incomes 


in- 


comes in the United States, based on 1935-36 incomes: 
Heads of families receive on the average $1,622 a year. 
Single individuals receive on the average $1,151 a year. 
The poorest third of the population receives about the same 


amount of money in a year as the richest one-half of one per cent 


The annual income of two-thirds of all American families and 
individual consumers is less than $1,450. 


The average farm family receives $1,259 a year, which is $545 


The income of fami- 


lies receiving relief was not considered in this calculation. 
The average wage-earning family not dependent on relief re- 
ceives $1,289 a year, as compared with $4,200 for families of sal- 


Resources Committee, under whose 
general supervision federal research 
workers and officials painted one of 
the most complete pictures of people 
and income in modern times. 





MEASURING OUR INCOMES 
Frederic A. Belano, chairman of the 
advisory committee of the National 





received from $1,450 to 


$1,000,000 


who 
than 


classifications. 








National Resources Committee 
vided the principal data. Som 


pro- 
> 300,- 


Statistics, with the cooperation of the 


wage-earning families and 27 


cent of farm families.” 


per 


Again, according to the report: 





undertook a study of the American 
pocketbook. Just how was income 
distributed among the poor, the 
middle-class and the wealthy? 

The answer now is available in 
a report which may become a basis 
in part for important legislative re- 
commendations at the forthcoming 
session of Congress. It deals with 
the distribution of approximately 
fifty-nine billion dollars of income 


among the American people in the 


year which began July 1, 1935. 


MILLIONS ON LOW WAGES 

During that period, the report 
estimates, one-third of all families 
and individual consumers had in- 
comes of less than $780; one-half 
received less than $1,070; and two- 
thirds received less than $1,450. 

This means that some thirteen 
million breadwinners had to sup- 
port families of two or more, or 
themselves alone, on $15 a week or 
less. And that twenty-six million 
breadwinners had to support them- 
selves and families, on a weekly 
wage of $27 or less. 

Eighty-nine percent of all “con- 
=—— 


The Vice Chairman and Chairman 





of the Advisory Committee is Fred- arnoaes | © families in all asewens pa all The average independent profes- 
eric A. Delano, an uncle to the MR: AND MRS. AMERICA’S economic strata were contacte sional man received $6,700 and the 
resi , . Although the document gave nO | gyergoe salaried business <i 
President. RSE os n average salaried business man re 
“If we are wise, we look before we PU hint, expectations are that much ceived $4,200 in the twelve months 
leap,” the Committee has said in ex- In charge of the important study more will be heard of it and that covered. To the farm family: went 


tracing the income flow. to United 
States individuals and families was 
Miss Hildegarde Kneeland. The re- 


port, analyzed on this page, is one of 


plaining its function 
Many reports recommending plans 





the Administration will use the data 


in arguing for support of its legisla- 


$1,259. To the wage-earning family 
went $1,289. Families on relief were 


tive program. not included in these calculations 





The group differs from the other 
two-thirds principally because more 
of its members receive relief, more 
live on farms and fewer work in pro- 


fessions or businesses. 


MANY POOR NOT ON RELIEF 

Four million in the lowest 
were dependent on relief at 
part of the time. The other 
million received assistance 
a relief agency 


no 


“Somewhat more than half of 
these non-relief families lived on 
farms or in rural communities’ of 
less than 2,500 population,” the re- 


port says, “and about one-sixth 

just one million—lived in cities of 

100,000 population or more. 
“According to 


occupatior., these 


families were almost equally divided 
between wage-earners and farmers, 
with only one-fifth in other occupa- 


tional groups.” 


more 


The lowest third is said not to be 
a distinct and unusual group, but to 
include all types of consumer units, 
to live in all types of communities 
and belong to all the occupational 


+ Only 13 


INCOME LEVELS OF AMERICANS; 
TWO-THIRDS GET LESS THAN $1,450 YEARLY 


per cent of the families 
or individuals in the middle thir 
group were dependent on relief for 
part of the year. An overwhelming 
majority of the upper third group 
also were non-relief families 


VARIATIONS IN “REAL INCOME” 

The National Resources Committee 
pointed out that figuring income in 
dollars and cents does not give a 
true measure of the variations in 
“real income,” saying: 

“Differences in cost of living in 
different groups of the population, in 
the number of persons dependent on 
the income and their individual 
needs, must also be taken into ac- 
count. Unfortunately, 
sible to adjust the dollar figures for 
these various factors. But the need 
for such adjustment must be kept 
constantly in mind in interpreting 
the findings of the study.” 

The report itself does no interpret- 
ing. That. is being left to other 
economists in the Government and 
to that restricted circle of White 
House advisers to whom the Presi- 
dent looks for suggestions about 
legislative policy. 

Present indications are that they 
will await further studies before giv- 
ing any clue to what recommenda- 
tions might be made to Congress to 
promote a more equitable distribu- 
tion of income 

The National Resources Commit- 
tee itself is analyzing how the 1938 
36 incomes were spent. How muc 
went for food, for clothing, for medi! 
cal care? 

The Government also is preparin 
to begin an exhaustive analysis o 
the whole business system. Wher 
is it strong? Where weak? Shouk 


lt 1S not pos- 


third 
least 
nine 
from 


rigid controls be imposed on mas 
production industries? 


| On answers to questions like these 
will rest the Administration recom. 


mendations of 
methods for 
depicted in 
distribution. 


the 
altering 
the report 


future fo 


on 


the situatior 
income 
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| . WIDE RANGE OF INCOME The study estimates that the fifty- 
Achen showing he weleon | the most intensive studies of this The report places the average in- nine billion dollar income was dis- 
| CoUniTy's SOneR Mane come of all the nation’s families at | tributed in this way 
levels of income and the | $1,622, the average for single people Ten per cent to the lowest third, 
ep: ‘ } . ts at $1,151. wh eceived less t $780. 
| number of families in the | dant and reliable data on the prob- | 4 Bs = i ae a a Tas ig received less than $780 
, able demand for their products in : a ° f : : a ird Twenty-four per cent to the mid- 
various groups, prepared order to atimulte and meet that or ake caeeen 0 oo ee dle third, who received between $780 
° . a ot the opulation—tnirtee lho and 31.450 
from data in the National onnane families and single individuals—and . 
R Cc : d “Any attempt on the part of the | tne niohest third. For the one it is Sixty-six per cent—or thirty nine 
esources Committee stu | Gate aw Anviaiadnk “tn neseed aD ieee wane Se ee See oe | iitieh aallene. highes 
; y | Government or business to grapple $47), For the other, including those = SP TE GIONS COINS, 
appears on Page 4 in con- with basic economic problems mus who get from $1,450 to more than 
rely heavily on what can be learned $1.000.000 : it ¢ 
. . . ’ , a year, it is $3,000 
h the article iis micke alias of inet swan | ee 
nection wit of the distribution cf income among The range between the incomes 
“Questions Business Must = Lanett groups of the nation’s — of city and farm people also is wide 
: consumers Almost 60 per cent of the non- 
A the ‘Monopoly’ " 
nswer in e opoly The report defines “income” to relief families living in large cities 
Investigation.” Inciuae saceegisd received from all are in the highest third, as against 
sources plus “the money value of the slightly more than 25 per cent of the 
of ownec homes and of non-relief farm families 
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Preparedness: Arms and Power 


ECOLLECTIONS of 1916 are being + 


stirred by “preparedness” moves 
in Washington. 

Europe had been warring for two 
years at that time. Mexico was giv- 
ing trouble on the border. Advocates 
of “preparedness” were becoming in- 
creasingly militant 

Although the present situation is 
not comparable, the Government 
definitely is taking advantage oi 
lessons learned when the United 
States finally was drawn into the 
World War. 

Discretion is the rule when offi- 
cials talk about it. But the fact is 
that neither the White House nor 
the Department of State is closing 
eyes to happenings abroad. 


FLEET IN THE ATLANTIC 


A determination to make sure of 
the national defense system is evi- 
dent in two directions. 

Without explanat'on, the Navy on 
Sept. 1 announced an immediate 
formation of a temporary Atlantic 
Squadron. Not since 1931, when the 
Sino-Japanese troubles led to con- 
centration of American naval 
Strength in the Pacific, has there 
been an organized fleet in the At- 
lantic. 

Looking farther ahead, President 
Roosevelt simultaneously instituted 
a study which mev lead to an ex- 
pansion and readjustment of the 
national power systcms with defense 
purposes in mind He appointed 
Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of 
War, to head a committee which 
will draw up a preliminary “power 
mobilization” program within 60 
days. 

An experience of the Army in 1917 
helps to explain why the moves were 
made. The country was not equipped 
to turn out modern rifles in suffi- 
cient number to arm the overseas 
force, Mr. Johnson said, and so in- 
ferior rifles had to be used at first. 

The Government now is seeking to 
insure against such “unprepared- 
ness,” in case an emergency should 


arise. Not that an emergency is ex- 
pected. In the words of Mr. John- 
son: 





on the basis of a bi-partisan coali- 


We think it’s good business, be- raises two 


cause the nearer we aproach a posi- 


# apparently 
One is that 


possi1D111 ies 
American naval strategy 


tion of being invulnerable to at- is being revised, the other that the 
tack, the less possible it is that any Navy wants to lay groundwork to ask 


° Congress for larger appropriations 
for warship building. Officers would 
discuss neither possibility 


one will try to attack us. 


“POWER MOBILIZATION” 


Seven cruisers and seven destroy- 


ers under the command of Rear Ad- The “power mobilization” problem 
miral Forde A. Todd will compose centers on the existence of “bottle- 
One of its  mecks” under present transmission 


the Atlantic Squadron 
tasks will be to orepare to defend 
the Panama Canal next year in “wal 


facilities 
ters might be destroyed in war time 


Army men say these cen- 


games” based on the possibility of | at the expense of industrial produc 
foreign attack in the Atlantic tion In large areas 
The committee, which eventually 


The setting up of the squadron 


President's Vaulting of Party Lines in 


5.] + tion like that which wrecked the 
Supreme Court enlargement bill last 


year 


NO CLEAR PREDICTION 


[Continued From Page 


vote for Mr. Lewi: the Secretary 
said. 


Another indicatior. of the confused 


State of Democratic policies was giv- Few clues to what to expect are 
en by Senator Logan, of Kentucky, provided by the primary results so 
a New Dealer. In contrast with the far. The Smith victory and the 
President’s objections to renomina- McAdoo defeat both were hailed as 
tion of Senator George, the Ken- rebuffs to the President. Neither in 
tuckian called him “a liberal and South Carolina nor in California, 
progressive.” He doubted the wis- however, was the issue “for or 
dom of the Administration moves against Roosevelt.” 

against Senator George Senator Smith’s opponent sought 


to make it so. The Senator pointed 
out the extent to which he had 
supported the Administration, while 
declaring at the same time that 
he would vote against the Adminis- 
tration again, as before, if he 
thought the legislation in question 
was not to the State’s interest. 

California Democrats had their 
tussle over a State old-age pension 
plan which Senator McAdoo de- 
nounced and his conqueror, Mr. 
Downey, supported. The winner is 
pro-New Deal. 

John Hamilton, the Republican 
chairman, took satisfaction from the 
latest decisions in the South and 
Far West. 


The fact that the Democratic 
Party is in flux is shown by the re- 
sults of the primaries to date. All of 
the Congressmen defeated for re- 
nomination so far—four Senators 
and twelve Representatives—have 
been Democrats. 

This would indicate a turnover of 
more than 10 per cent in the new 
Congress without regard to possible 
Republican gains in November. Esti- 
mates are that the Republican 
strength in the Senate will be in- 
creased slightly and in the House 
substantially. 

Even so, it will be out of the ques- 
tion for Republicans to gain con- 
rol of the Senate, and the Republi- 





cans themselves make no predictions “The results,” he said, “o 
of capturing the House. If the Ad- firm evidence available sin 
ministration “opposition” is to be spring that the people of this 
formidable, it apparently must be country, Democrats as well as Re- 


publicans, have become tired of Mr. 





Search of Liberals 


+ Roosevelt 


only New Deal Senator besides Mr. 


can votes beat him, but decided not 


re YOU a Business 
Coward? 


— and — does it show in your pay-check ? 





will include representatives of a 
number of Government agencies. “You've had ir chance It was the 
General Manager speaking 

will plan for coordination of powe! wry ‘ 

¢ ; ‘ Iwo years ago | arned vou that the 
Taclities in fifteen or more larg: only man who chould hope to get ahead in 
cities in various sections of the coun this organization was the man with training 
try. The question of cost is being “Merwin was only a bookkeeper then, voa 
left to the future remember, but in his spare time he was 


studying Higher Accounting, J knew what 
he was doing, and | told you then ¢o keep 
your eye on Mer 


If found desirable, the Government 
may step in to help private utilities 
finance expansion where it wouid 
help national defense. Cooperation 
with the private industry was listed 
among the purposes of the commit- 
tee 


“He’s had three raises since. He has more 
than doubled his salary—and he earns every 
dollar I pay him. 

“Last week I recommended him for 
Assistant Treasurer, and the Board elected 
him without a dissenting vote. We're mighty 
glad to have him in the group. 


Assistant Secretary Johnson took 
pains to point out that the study “But you, Jarvis—I hate to say it—you're 
had nothing to do with the eco- | 2!«siness coward. You kneco what you would 


have to do to get out of the small-pay class. 
You were simply afraid to face the kind of 
effort and responsibility that could get youa 
substantial salar 

“And now it’s too late. We've got to 
watch our overhead, and you're one of about 
five men that we can get along without. We 
could replace the lot of you tomorrow. 


nomic or social aspects of Adminis- 
tration power policy 
“It is a military matter,” he said. 


“For vour own sake, Tarvis, take a tip from 
a man who has been through the mill, and 
this time get busy and learn to do something 
better than the other fellow. 


telling them what they 


“Tarvis, there's no end of opportunity in 


must j t looks t¢t 4 th 

mu é ao I a IC ks wo me like the business; but the only man who cashes in 

people are doing the ‘purging.’” these days is the man with the courage to 
What shows up in the evidence get special training. The offices of this 


country are simply cluttered up with busi- 
ness cowards. It’s easy for the man who 
trair the business coward is 
through before he starts.” 


from Democratic primaries in about 


three-quarters of the States? because 


Senator Pope, of Idaho, is the 


* . . 

Are YOU one of several million routine 
men who have been drifting along in a “‘low- 
pay” job—always wishing for more money, 
never acting? 

Are YOU a business coward? 


Nearly a million ambitious men have asked 


McAdoo to be denied renomination. 
He considered running as an in- 
dependent, claiming that Republi- 


to do so. 





themselves this question during the past 
Five New Deal Senators have won thirty years—and replied with a ringing 
on , . " 
renomination Barkley, of Ken- NO 
tucky; Bulkley, of Ohio: Caraway In the quiet of their own homes, without 


losing an hour from work, these men have 


of Arkansas; Pepper, of Florida, and mastered the principles of business by 
Thomas, of Oklahoma 
In addition to Senator Smith, 


three Senators toward whom the Ad- 


ministration was hostile, have been 


Clark, of Missouri; and Van Nuys, 
of Indiana 
openly apparent, however, only in 
the case of Mr. Smith. 


renominated: Gillette, of Iowa; 


The hostility was made 


Business Management: Managerial, 
Sales and Departmental Executive posi 
tions 

Higher Accountancy 
troller, Certified Public 
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Accountant, Cost 


Comp- 


What of the future? 





| 
Modern Foremanship. | 
Expert Bookkeeping. 


Cc. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 


working out the actual problems of busi- 
ness—under the direction of some of the 
ablest business men in their respective 


fields in America. Their 
record of achievement, 
under the “LaSalle 
Problem Method,” is 
one of the most thrill- 


ing chapters in 
the romance of busi-+ 

ness. During a single six months’ period, for 
example, reports came in to Lagalle from 
more than 1100 men and women stating that 
through the application of this plan they had 
increased their salaries by an average of more 
than 50 per cent. 

These men were able to progress more 
rapidly by means of the “LaSalle Problem 
Method” than they might have done in any 
other way, because in their training they faced 
continually the very problems they must 
later face on the bigger job. They learned by 
doing 

Moreover, studying alone under the direct 
supervision of an expert instructor, they pro- 
gressed as rapidly as their capacity allowed 
and that progress was further speeded by the 
fact that every day they could sce themselves 
developing. This fact took all the hardship out 
of study—changed it into a fascinating game, 


























with always the 
s goal ahead of in- 
creased opportunity and greater pay. 





Whatever attitude you may have taken in 
the past—and you may, indeed, have never 
realized that the difference between the man 
who “puts it off” and the man who “puts it 
over” is in the last analysis largely a matter of 
courage—resolve today to face the problem of 
your business future squarely. 


Within reach of your hand is a LaSalle 
coupon—and a pencil. The coupon, checked 
and signed, will bring you without obligation a 
complete outline of the training you are in- 
terested in, a wealth of evidence as to what 
LaSalle training has done for hundreds of men 
in circumstances similar to yours, and full 
particulars of our convenient payment plan. 

It costs you nothing to get the facts— except 
the exercise of business courage. Will vou 
put it off? —or put it over? Mail the cou- 
pon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 


Tell us which of the following programs 


the fol y =------=-Find Yourself Through LaSalle!<<<<<== 
of home-study training interests you most. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
DEPT. 9948_R 


I would welcome full particulars regarding opportunities in 


CHICAGC 





Accountant, etc 
Regardless of what Maryland does Modern Salesmanship: Training for all] Modern B Corr dence eocecenccce ee 
. sosit r tail holesale, or cialt State subje n wh you sted) 
on Sept. 12 or Georgia on Sept. 14, | felling Credit and Collection Correspondence. P ae prentic mae torkpewee rs ey Ain . 
Ase se me your free b n the training indicated, and an out 
the word in quarters close to the Law—LL.B. Degree. Business English. line of LaSalle plan—all entirely free 
a Commercial Law. Stenography—Ste Tralt 
hit HWS »¢ + : —" phy—Stenotypy Training ip 
White House is that President Roose- Saductsial Management. the new up-to-date machine shorthand. . 
‘ Milliscscddiabcstanbeseteauiadabe _ 
velt intends to “carry on He re- Traffic Manage Riesieteiees |.§ .j§. [F ‘mmissorssenccocenssecceseunsousscccnconaseuoed AGRocccccoses 
nas Ralilr 
cently wrote a friend he was feeling ager, Rate Ex Rallway Accounting. 
“5 s +1599 . . " I PL nn ccuneusmdacaain 
n fine fettle” for a continuing SOTE 1 are d as to the field which offers you the largest oppor woneeeceennee 
ha rn eee pe tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we wil 
Campaign [or “lld0erallism gladly advise you without obligating you. Na sscccs 





EpwarD J. Durry. 

































“|! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


he Untied States Mars 
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Events in Europe and World Unrest Suggest Need For Re-reading the Last Plea of 
Woodrow Wilson to Capitalism—'"The Road Away From Revolution” Parallels 
Recent Plea By Dr. Frank Buchman For Spiritual Recovery 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


With Europe in the midst of a crisis which could con- 
sivably bring on another World War, it seems fitting to 
eproduce on this page for the benefit of our readers a re- 
published just fifteen years ago from the 


n ex-president, entitled “The 


arkable article 
pen of Woodrow Wilson, tl 
Road Away from Revolution.” 

t was the last published writing of Mr. Wilson. Asa 
farewell address to the American people it deserves a 
prominent place among the state papers of our times. Mr. 
Wilson thought that the world had been made “safe for 
democracy” in the sense that no single ruler would dare 
again to challenge world peace and he believed the biggest 
menace in future years would come from revolutions 
within modern states. 

What Mr. Wilson could not foresee was that revolution 
would go even farther and produce dictators who might 
care little about world peace if they could maintain their 
domestic position. 

Mr. Wilson pointed out that “our civilization cannot 
survive materially unless it be redeemed spiritually.” 

Reproduced also on this page is the appeal of Dr. Frank 
Buchman, leader of the now world-wide Oxford Group 





movement. I have placed the two addresses alongside of 
each other because the note struck in 1923 by Mr. Wilson 
is paralleled in 1938 in such eloquent fashion by this em- 
nent American leader of spiritual revival who has begun 
to awaken in 50 countries of the world a realistic concep- 
tion of human brotherhood. 

When we speak of spiritual regeneration, we naturally 
think in terms of the Church, but there is also a responsi- 
bility for individual conduct in every day life which trans- 
cends ritual or creed. It is this awakened conscience, this 
desire to bring into the relationships we have in industrial 
and professional life a sense of awareness of the living God 
which must form the basis of a changed life for the Ameri- 
can people. 

This sentiment often commended in the abstract—right 
conduct is always given approval for the other fellow— 
must penetrate the practical side of our attitudes toward | 
our fellow man in even the smallest details of life before 
the great ideals, expressed in these two articles, can be at- 
tained for our nation. We must seek to establish God con- 
trol as the paramount influence of every day existence. 











By WOODROW WILSON 


From the “Atlantic Monthly,” August, 1923. 


N THESE doubtful and anxious days, when all the 
world is at unrest and, look which way you will, the 
road ahead seems darkened by shadows which por- 
tend dangers of many kinds, it is only common pru- 

dence that we should look about us and attempt to assess 
the causes of distress and the most likely means of re- 
moving them. 

There must be some real ground for the universal un- 
rest and perturbation. It is not to be found in superficial 
politics or in mere economic blunders. It probably lies 
deep at the sources of the spiritual life of our time. It 
leads to revolution; and perhaps if we take the case of 
the Russian Revolution, the outstanding event of its kind 
in our age, we may find a good deal of instruction for our 
judgment of present critical situations and circumstances. 


RUSSIAN REVOLT 


What gave rise to the Russian 
Revolution? The answer can 
only be that it was the product of 


A LESSON TO 
“ u a whole social system. It was 
CAPITALISM not in fact a sudden thing. It had 


been gathering head for several generations. It was due 
to the systematic denial to the great body of Russians of 
the rights and privileges which all normal men desire and 
must have if they are to be contented and within reach of 
happiness. The lives of the great mass of the Russian 
people contained no opportunities, but were hemmed in by 
barriers against which they were constantly flinging their 
spirits, only to fall back bruised and dispirited. Only the 
powerful were suffered to secure their rights or even to 
gain access to the means of material success. 

It is to be noted as a leading fact of our time that it was 
against “capitalism” that the Russian leaders directed 
their attack. It was capitalism that made them see red; 
and it is against capitalism under one name or another that 
the discontented classes everywhere draw their indict- 
ment. 

There are thoughtful and well-informed men all over 
the world who believe, with much apparently sound rea- 
son, that the abstract thing, the system, which we call 
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capitalism, is indispensable to the industrial support and 


development of modern civilization. And yet everyone 
who has an intelligent knowledge of social forces must 
know that great and widespread reactions like that which 
is now unquestionably manifesting itself against capitalism 
do not occur without cause or provocation; and before we 
commit ourselves irreconcilably to an attitude of hos- 
tility to this movement of the time, we ought frankly to 
put to ourselves the question, Is the capitalistic system un- 
impeachable? which is another way of asking, Have capi- 
talists generally used their power for the benefit of the 
countries in which their capital is employed and for the 
benefit of their fellow men? 


Is it not, on the contrary, too 


U. S. MUST LEAD dhe 

true that capitalists have often 
IN SALVATION seemed to regard the men whom 
OF CIVILIZATION’! used as mere instruments of 


orofit, whose physical and mental 
powers it was legitimate to exploit with as slight cost to 
themselves as possible, either of money or of sympathy? 
Have not many fine men who were actuated by the highest 
principles in every other relationship of life seemed to hold 
that generosity and humane feeling were not among the 
imperative mandates of conscience in the conduct of a 
banking business, or in the development of an industrial 
or commercial enterprise? 

And, if these offenses against high morality and true 
citizenship have been frequently observable, are we to say 
that the blame for the present discontent and turbulence 
is wholly on the side of those who are in revolt against 
them? Ought we not, rather, to seek a way to remove 
such offenses and make life itself clean for those who will 
share honorably and cleanly in it? * * * 

But democracy has not yet made the world safe against 
irrational revolution. That supreme task, which is nothing 
less than the salvation of civilization, now faces democ- 
racy, insistent, imperative. There is no escaping it, unless 
everything we have built up is presently to fall in ruin 
about us; and the United States, as the greatest of democ- 
racies, must undertake it. 


SPIRIT OF CHRIST The road that leads away from 


revolution is clearly marked, for 


AN ANSWER TO it is defined by the nature of men 
OUR PROBLEMS and of organized society. It 


therefore behooves us to study 
very carefully and very candidly the exact nature of the 
task and the means of its accomplishment. 

The nature of men and of organized society dictates the 
maintenance in every field of action of the highest and 
purest standards of justice and of right dealing; and it is 
essential to efficacious thinking in this critical matter 
that we should not entertain a narrow or technical concep- 
tion of justice. By justice the lawyer generally means the 
prompt, fair, and open application of impartial rules; but 
we call ours a Christian civilization, and a Christian con- 
ception of justice must be much higher. It must include 
sympathy and helpfulness and a willingness to forego self- 
interest in order to promote the welfare, happiness, and 
contentment of others and of the community as a whole. 
This is what our age is blindly feeling after in its reaction 
against what it deems the too great selfishness of the capi- 
talistic system. 

The sum of the whole matter is this—that our civiliza- 
tion cannot survive materially unless it be redeemed 
spiritually. It can be saved only by becoming permeated 
with the spirit of Christ and being made free and happy 
by the practices which spring out of that Spirit. Only 
thus can discontent be driven out and all the shadows 
lifted from the road ahead. 

Here is the final challenge to our churches, to our po- 
litical organizations, and to our capitalists—to everyone 
who fears God or loves his country. Shall we not all 
earnestly cooperate to bring in the new day? 


v 
By DR. FRANK BUCHMAN 


A World Renowned Leader of Spiritual Thought 
May, 1938 
HE world’s condition, and America’s, gives cause for 
considerable alarm. Hostilities pile up between na- 
tion and nation, business and government, labor and 
capital, union and union. The overhead of bitter- 
ness and fear mounts daily. Friction and frustration 


undermine the American home. 
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Adaress The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W 


Is there a remedy that will cure the patient—the per- 
son and the nation—which will give the hope of a speedy 
and satisfactory recovery? The remedy may lie in the re- 
turn to those simple home truths that some of us drank 
in with our mother’s milk and which many of us have for- 
gotten and neglected—honesty, purity, unselfishness and 
love. 

The fundamental crisis is moral. America must rearm 
morally. This is our first and most urgent need. This 
takes precedence over all other search for security. Moral 
recovery is the forerunner of economic recovery. 

Imagine a rising tide of absolute honesty and absolute 
unselfishness sweeping from coast to coast. What would 
be the effect? What about taxes? Debts? Savings? 
A shrewd observer of financial trends says that unless a 
moral and spiritual awakening such as the Oxford Group 
represents comes to America, we shall see a financial 
crash that will make 1929 look silly. A widely read polit- 
ical philosopher has said that the result of a wave of con- 
structive unselfishness throughout the nations would be 
the end of war. 


Moral recovery creates not 
crisis, but confidence and unity 
in all phases of life. How can we 


‘GOD ALONE 
CAN CHANGE 
HUMAN NATURE ’"<!e2se this moral recovery to the 


nation? We need a power strong 
enough to change human nature and build bridges between 
man and man, faction and faction. This starts when 
everyone admits his own faults, instead of spotlighting 
the other fellow’s. 

God alone can change human nature. That power ac- 
tive in a minority can be the solvent of a country’s prob- 
lems—one leader changed, a nation’s thinking changed, 
a world at peace with itself. 

“We, the remakers of the world”—is that not the think- 
ing and willing of the ordinary man? The average man 
wants to see the other fellow honest, the other nation at 
peace with his own. We all want to get, and yet with 
such changed leaders we might all want to give. 

We might find in this new spirit an answer to the prob- 
lems which are paralyzing economic recovery. Supposing 
everybody cared enough; everybody shared enough; every- 
body had enough. A friend of mine says: “There is 
enough for everyone’s need, but not enough for every- 
one’s greed.” Think of the eleven million unemployed 
thus released for a program of moral rearmament—every- 
one in the nation magnetized and mobilized to restore the 
nations to security, safety and sanity. 

Every man, woman and child must be enlisted, every 
home become a fort. Our aim should be that every Ameri- 
can may have not only enough of the necessities of life, 
but that he have a legitimate part in bringing about the 
moral rearmament of America and thus safeguard our own 
peace and the peace of the world. 


We must have a program that 
is coextensive with the needs of 
America today. God has a na- 


MORAL FORCE 
ALL POWERFUL tion-wide program that provides 
inspiration and liberty for all, 


and one that anticipates all other political programs. 
Every employed and unemployed man employed in moral 
rearmament. This is the greatest program of public 
works—putting everybody to work remaking people, 
homes and businesses. 

A Swedish steelworker told me: “Only a spiritual revo- 
lution goes far enough to meet the needs of men and of 
industry.” A labor leader said: “I have seen the labor 
movement triumph and felt in the midst of triumph an 
emptiness. The Oxford Group gave my life new content. 
I see in its message the only key to the future of the labor 
movement and of industry the world over.” 

It may prove true in America that labor may win her 
strikes but lose her winnings because factions fight. 
Capital, too, may go on strike to protect itself and end by 
forfeiting its liberty and capital. The program must be: 
boss and worker, youth and age, planning together under 
God to rebuild America. 

We have not yet tapped the great creative sources in 
the mind of God. God has a plan, and the combined moral 
and spiritual forces of America can find that plan. We 
can, we must, and we will generate a moral and spiritual 
force that is powerful enough to remake America and the 
world. 
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